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(Continued  ) 

1  Cor.  9.  24-27.  “  Know  ye  not, 
that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run 
all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize?  So 
run,  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  eve¬ 
ry  man  that  striveth  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  is  temperate  in  all  things. 
Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  cor¬ 
ruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incor¬ 
ruptible.  I,  therefore,  so  run,  not 
as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not  as 
one  that  beateth  the  air.  But  I 
keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it 
into  subjection;  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preacned  to 
others,  1  myself  should  be  a  cast¬ 
away.” 

This  is  one  of  the  places  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  he 
is  hurried  by  his  subject  into  a 
train  of  fine  sentiment,  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  point  before 
him;  and  yet,  very  much  tending 
to  adorn  and  to  impress  what  was 
more  immediately  his  object.  In 
the  place  in  which  the  words  are 
introduced,  there  was  the  less  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  latitude  taken,  as  the 
Apostle  was  concluding  one  sub¬ 
ject,  in  order  to  go  on  in  the  next 
chapter  to  another. 

“  Know  ye  not,  that  they  which 
run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  re¬ 
ceiveth  the  prize?”  There  is  a 
comparison  of  the  Christian  race 
with  the  races  in  the  public  games 
•if  Greece.  In  these,  all  w^ho  had  1 
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entered  run,  but  the  prize  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  one  only.  Now,  although 
in  the  Christian  course,  whatever 
may  be  the  comparative  number  of 
the  gainers,  we  are  taught,  that 
the  absolute  number  of  them  will 
be  great,  and  not  one  only,  as  in 
the  case  put  by  the  Apostle;  yet 
this  does  not  afect  the  concinnity 
of  the  comparison;  the  spirit  of 
which  only  exacts,  that  of  the 
runners,  some  will  not  be  victors. 
Then  comes  in  the  pithy  admoni¬ 
tion — “  So  run  that  ye  may  ob¬ 
tain.”  The  whole  is  grounded  on 
the  presumption,  that,  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  a  parable,  the  tares  are 
sown  among  the  wheat;  or,  as  is 
said  concerning  the  Church,  in  our 
26th  article,  “  the  evil  be  ever 
mingled  with  the  good.” 

Wherein  then  consists  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  two  descriptions  of 
contenders?  The  answ^er  is— keep¬ 
ing  up  the  language  of  the  figure — 
“  He  that  striveth  for  the  mastery 
Is  temperate  in  all  things.”  Ihe 
like  self-denial  is  necessary  in  the 
Christian  course,  which  cannot 
have  been  engaged  In  by  us,  in  the 
proper  spirit,  if  what  some  do  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  crown— a  mere 
wreath,  emblematical  of  the  praise 
bestowed  on  bodily  agility — we 
think  too  much  to  be  submitted 
to,  in  pursuit. of  “an  incorruptible 
crown;”  the  emblem  of  4lie  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits, 
and  the  never  ending  enjoyment 
of  him  in  heaven. 

Then,  bringing  home  the  illus¬ 
tration  to  his  own  case,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  adds — “  I,  therefore,  so  run” — 
meaning  in  the  race  of  Christian 
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duty — ‘‘  not  as  uncertainly,”  being 
destitute  of  the  confidence  inspired 
by  previous  preparation.  “  So  fight 
Here  he  takes  in  another  of 
the  games — “  not  as  one  that  beat- 
eth  the  air,”  in  an  ostentatious 
waste  of  strength,  for  which  pre¬ 
vious  exercise  is  unnecessary. — 
“  But  1  keep  under  my  body — that 
is,  the  passions  of  this  mortal  na¬ 
ture — and  of  course,  by  a  due 
mortification  of  the  appetites  by 
which  they  are  fed.  “  Lest  that  by 
any  means” — or  by  the  force  of 
the  still  existing  Gangers  of  the 
Christian  state — “after  I  have 

E  reached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
e  a  cast-away.”  The  Greek  word 
(^Kfipv^etq)  descriptive  of  preaching, 
is  equally  so  of  the  office  of  the 
person  who  presided  in  the  games. 
He  was  the  herald — or  preacher, 
as  he  might fhave  been  called,  who 
laid  down  the  rules  and  published 
the  reward.  The  Apostle  identi¬ 
fies  himself  with  this  officer,  for 
the  better  sustaining  of  his  alle¬ 
gory.  “  I  myself  should  be  a  cast¬ 
away:”  that  is,  unapproved;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word  and  in 

the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in 
the  games  referred  to.  In  the  lite¬ 
ral  race,  there  was  an  entire  sepa 
ration  of  character  between  the 
herald  and  those  occupied  in  the 
course.  But  here,  the  herald  in 
one  capacity,  was  a  competitor  in 
another.  Accordingly,  however 
great  his  success  and  his  usefulness 
in  the  former,  he  might  be  rejected 
with  ignominy  in  the  latter. 

The  passage  is  full  of  instruc- 
rion.  First,  we  may  learn  from  it 
the  energy  and  the  labour  which 
should  be  attendants  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Apostle  may  be  considered  in  this 
passage,  as  passing  to  considera¬ 
tions  not  peculiar  to  his  ministe¬ 
rial  capacity;  and  as  representing 
it  to  be  a  propertv  of  the  Christian 
character  generally,  that  it  involves 


a  life  of  virtuous  activity.  But 
what  is  thus  incumbent  on  all, must 
be  especially  so  pn  the  minister, 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  before  him,  and  to  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  it. 

The  next  instruction,  respects 
the  discipline  of  keeping  under  the 
body,  and  bringing  it  into  subjec¬ 
tion.  This  im[nies,  not  only  the 
stopping  short  of  excess,  but  self- 
denial  in  things  lawful,  when  it 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
wisdom  which  consists  in  winning 
souls.  It  is  well  known,  to  what 
extremes  of  mortification  some 
have  submitted,  from  the  persua¬ 
sion  that  it  was  the  working  out 
of  their  salvation.  There  is  no 
design  here  entertained  of  recom¬ 
mending  an  imitation  of  them. 
But  it  is  mentioned,  to  induce  to  a 
more  moderate  exercise  of  the 
same  discipline;  the  degree  of  it 
to  depend  on  the  experience  of  its 
being  found  subservient  to  the  sub¬ 
jecting  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit, 
and  the  keeping  in  continual  rea¬ 
diness  for  the  most  solemn  duties 
of  the  clerical  profession,  of  which 
he  who  is  dedicated  to  it  never 
knows  at  what  moment  he  may  be 
summoned  to  them.  But  further, 
we  ought  not  so  to  conceive  of 
bodily  mortification,  as  if  it  had 
respect  only  to  such  excesses*  as 
are  called  sensual.  Pride,  anger, 
and  other  passions,  are  in  some 
measure  proportioned  to  the  pam¬ 
pering  of  the  body;  and  this  points 
out  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
should  “  cut  oft*  a  right  hand  of 
pluck  out  a  right  eye;”  that  is, 
deny  ourselves  in  what  is  in  itself 
lawful,  when  the  sacrifice  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prevent  a  danger,  which 
would  be  destructive  to  the  whole 
man. 

Lastly,  the  place  shows  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  a  disregard  of  the 
admonition.  It  is,  to  every  one  of 
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US,  whether  in  the  ministry  or  out  which,  the  character  might  be  dis- 
of  it,  the  being  a  cast-away,  or  lost  tinguished.  The  Apostles  are  the 
to  God  and  goodness  in  eternity,  first  named;  concerning  whom,  it 
As  the  danger  is  held  out  to  all,  is  evident  that  several  of  the  gifts, 
what  brings  the  passage  within  the  afterwards  enumerated,  resided  in 
sphere  of  these  instructions,  is  not  them.  Next  are  the  prophets,  a 
merely  its  intimating  that  there  term  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
mav  be  a  fall  from  grace;  but  its  inspired  teachers.  But  it  is  rather 
exhibiting  of  this  in  connexion  here  thought,  that  the  word  “  pro- 
with  the  ministerial  character  in  phet”  is  of  a  more  en- 

particular.  Surely  there  never  larged  signification  in  the  New 
should  be  contemplated,  without  'Festament;  and  that  it  means,  in 
dread,  the  danger  thus  held  up  to  this  place,  simply  a  preacher.  Still, 
the  view  of  every  minister,  that  there  will  be  room  fcr  the  distinc- 
wliatever  he  may  have  taught,  or  tion  taken  by  the  Apostle  between 
however  agreeable  it  may  have  this  character  and  that  of  ‘‘  teach- 
been  to  the  word  of  God,  it  may  er,”  the  next  mentioned;  because 
be  ground  on  which  there  will  be  there  were  some  who  were  not 
applied  to  him  the  saying — “  Out  Apostles,  but  who  were  associated 
of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  with  them  in  the  Episcopacy.  Of 
thee,  thou  wicked  servant.”  this  number  were  Timothy  and  Ti- 

'I’here  is  a  theory  of  religion,  tus,  and  so  probably  were  Judas 
which  pronounces  a  fall  from  grace  and  Silas,  mentioned  in  Acts  xv. 
impossible.  But  the  text  is  one  of  32,  besides  several  other  charac- 
the  many  passages  which  contra-  ters  on  record.  According  to  the 
diet  that  theory.  Therefore,  let  construction  given,  these  were  the 
not  the  extremity  of  the  danger  prophets  spoken  of.  The  present 
ever  be  lost  sight  of,  however  ap-  writer  became  satisfied  with  the 
parently  confirmed  our  graces,  and  construction,  by  the  reasons  given 
however  apparently  stable  ourvir-  by  Bishop  Pearce  in  his  commen- 
tuous  habits.  We  know  not,  and  tary.  If  the  interpretation  be  cor- 
shall  never  know  while  life  con-  rect,  the  next  term — “teachers,” 
tinues,  to  what  new  dangers  we  means  the  order  of  presbyters,  ac- 
may  be  exposed.  Of  this,  however,  cording  to  the  sense  to  which  this 
we  may  be  assured,  and  it  should  word  became  at  last  restricted.  It 
keep  us  from  desponding,  that  follows — “After  that,  miracles:” 
there  will  be  none  for  which  God  here  the  view  to  a  grade  of  gifts 
has  not  provided  proportionate  becomes  more  obvious.  “  Then 
supplies  of  his  grace;  the  issue  to  gifts  of  healings;”  which  were,  in- 
depend  on  their  being  improved.  deed,  a  department  of  miracle; 

1  Cor.  12,  28.  “And  God  hath  but,  perhaps,  sometimes  possessed 
set  some  in  the  Church;  first,  without  a  further  extension  of  the 
Apostles;  secondarily.  Prophets;  power.  “  Helps;”  this  is  cominon- 
thirdly,  teachers;  after  that,  mi-  ly  referred  to  the  exercises  of  the 
racles;  then  gifts  of  healings;  office  of  deacon.  “  Governments;” 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of  although  the  Apostles  and  those 
tongues.”  associated  with  them  in  the  Epis- 

It  seems  impossible  to  explain  copacy,  possessed  supereminently 
this  passage,  but  on  the  supposi-  the  powder  to  govern;  yet,  that  in 
tion,  that  the  Apostle’s  enumera-  the  ditterent  dioceses  or  districts, 
tion  has  respect  to  grades,  not  there  were  others  partaking  with 
merely  of  official  character,  but  them  in  the  management  of  local 
also  of  gifts;  by  one  or  more  of  concerns,  seems  countenanced  bf 
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the  text,  and  might  be  made  ap-  in  intrinsic  excellence, but  as  tend- 
pear  from  other  places.  “  Diversi-  ing  to  the  edification  of  the  Church, 
ties  of  tongues;**  the  remaining  For  it  is  as  connected  with  this 
effect  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  !  subject,  that  the  Apostle  goes  on 
Ghost,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  in  the  next  chapter  to  his  splendid 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  i  commendation  of  the  grace  of 
enumeration  is  with  the  view  to  a  i  charity;  and  of  which  he  intimates, 
grade  as  well  of  gifts  as  of  charac-  i  that  it  had  been  too  much  lost 
ter.  This  seems  necessary  to  ac- 1  sight  of  in  the  contentions  which 
count  for  their  being  severed,  as  I  had  taken  place  among  the  Co- 
we  find  them  in  some  instances,  I  rinthians,  concerning  the  cornpara- 
from  the  office  of  Apostle,  as  in  ;  tive  value  of  other  qualifications, 
the  gift  of  government,  in  that  of  |  much  aflfected  by  them.  In  the 
miracles,  and^in  that  of  tongues. !  present  state  of  the  Church,  all 
The  same  is  agreeable  to  the  fore- ,  ground  of  such  a  comparison  is 
going  argument,  which  had  been,  |  done  away.  But  it  has  given  oc- 
concerning  the  comparative  value  casion  for  us  to  argue,  that  if 
of  different  gifts;  and  to  what  is  charity  benefited  the  Church  more 
added  soon  after  the  text,  advis-  than  the  supernatural  endowments 
ing  to  covet  the  best  gifts,  although  referred  to,  how  much  better  is  it 
showing  a  more  excellent  way  for  i  than  the  many  devices  of  human 
the  edification  of  the  Church — that ;  ingenuity,  at  present  so  often  prac- 
of  charity.  tised  at  its  expense,  and  especially 

In  consideration  of  what  is  here  '  than  the  intemperate  zeal  which 
said,  we  may  wonder  that  this  text  S  persecutes  where  it  can;  and  where 
should  be  brought  forwards  in  sup- 1  this  is  beyond  its  power,  vents  it- 
port  of  the  comparatively  modern  self  in  reviling  and  defamation, 
doctrine  of  lay-eldership;  this  be-  .  The  said  temporary  gifts  are 
ing  thought  included  in  the  word  much  discussed  in  this  12th  chap- 
“  governments.”  It  might  as  well  ter,  and  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle, 
be  supposed,  that  the  Apostle  re-  But  except  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cognized  one  order  ot  men  for  the  nected  with  the  ministry,  they 
performance  of  miracles  generally;  may  be  passed  by  as  foreign  to  the 
another,  for  healing  in  particular;  design. 

and  another,  for  the  endowment  of  |  2  Cor.  1.  24.  “  Not  for  that  we 

diversity  of  tongues.  Besides,  had  1  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but 
the  Apostles  devested  themselves  are  helpers  of  your  joy;  for  by  feith 
of  the  right  to  govern?  and  was  it  ye  stand.” 

interdicted  to  those  who  are  de-  If  this  text  be  here  understood, 
signated  under  the  names  ot  “  pro-  it  is  commonly  misapprehended; 
phets”  and  “teachers?”  These  being  applied  "to  the  upholding  of 
things  are  not  alleged,  and  yet  a  very  orthodox  position;  which, 
they  seem  necessary  to  the  pur-  however,  stands  in  no  need  of  its 
pose  to  which  the  passage  has  been  I  assistance,  and  does  not  seem  to 
applied.  be  the  sense  of  the  place.  The 

Ihe  improvement,  is  the  noticing  position  is,  that  it  is  beyond  the 
of  it  as  another  proof  of  the  divine  bounds  of  human  authority,  to  add 
origin  of  the  ministry.  If  the  ex-  to  the  word  of  God;  or  to  require, 
traordinary  gilts  accompanying  it  as  necessary  to  salvation,  the  be- 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  have  ceased,  lief  of  any  doctrine  which  is  not 
we  have  the  consolation  to  know,  clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  scrip- 
that  there  remains  a  grace,  far  tures.  When  the  public  authority 
greater  than  those  gilts;  not  only  of  a  Protestant  Church  decides  on 
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matters  of  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  ercise  being  grounded  on,  or  aris- 
considered  as  an  act  of  discipline,  ing  out  of  the  faith.  I  he  thread 
for  the  exclusion  of  error.  Whether  of  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  this, 
such  a  Church  be  correct  in  her  In  the  verse  immediately  preced- 
determinations,  or  the  contrary,  ing,  the  Apostle  had  declared  with 
depends  on  the  merits  of  the  mat-  great  solemnity,  that  to  spare  them, 
ter  established.  All  idea  of  ad-  he  had  deferred  the  executing  of 
ding  to  the  standard  is  disclaimed,  his  purpose  of  visiting  Corinth. 

However  true  the  position  re-  This  has  a  reference  to  what  we 
ferred  to,  it  seems  to  have  no  con-  find  in  the  first  Epistle,  in  his 
nexion  with  the  design  of  the  censures  of  some  disorders  in  the 
Apostle  in  this  place.  Besides,  performance  of  the  public  services, 
he  could  have  had  no  occasion  to  and  in  their  toleration  of  an  inces- 
make  any  declaration  to  that  effect,  tuous  connexion.  They  had  re- 
since  whatever  he  might  have  de-  nounced  these  causes  of  scandal, 
livered,  as  supernaturally  commu-  and  thus  escaped  the  severity  by 
nicated,  would  have  come  from  which  an  earlier  visit  would  nave 
him  with  all  the  weight  of  aposto-  been  attended.  The  Apostle  seems 
Heal  authority.  If  a  Christian  mi-  to  have  been  apprehensive,  that 
nister  of  the  present  day  should  they  would  have  understood  his 
make  such  a  declaration  as  that  of  not  sparing,  as  referring  to  some 
St.  Paul,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  matter  of  jcreater  malignity,  than 
is  here  supposed  to  have  been  mis-  that  which  was  in  his  mind:  to 
understood,  he  would  be  perceived  obviate  which,  he  adds— for  this 
to  allude  to  a  standard,  by  which  is  taken  to  be  his  meaning — that 
whatever  he  might  deliver,  should  even  in  the  event  of  a  former  visit, 
be  tested.  But,  the  Apostle  was  it  would  not  have  been  for  the 
possessed  of  the  standard  commu-  exercise  of  apostolical  authority, 
nicated  immediately  to  himself.  in^  any  matter  involving  the  es- 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  helped  in  sence  of  Christian  doctrine.  No, 
the  ascertaining  of  the  sense,  by  it  would  have  been  not  for  this, 
remarking  the  full  force  of  the  but  to  promote  that  satisfaction 
Greek  words  in  the  beginning  of  which  could  have  prevailed  among 
the  sentence.  The  expression,  them  as  a  religious  body,  no  other- 

oTL  xvpievoitA.ev^^^  signifies  strictly —  wise  than  by  the  avoiding  of  what- 
‘‘  not  that  we  exert  authority  over  ever  gives  occasion  to  dissatisfac- 
you;”  which  is  a  different  matter  tion  and  disorder.  This  is  what  is 
from  the  not  possessing  of  a  right  here  supposed  to  be  the  sentiment, 
to  that  eftect.  Phe  other  expres-  The  interpretation  is  also  consi- 
sioii,  “  vf4.cit)t  TTT^  admits  of  a  derably  strengthened  by  the  re¬ 

signification  somewhat  varying  maining  clause — “  for  in  the  faith 
from  that  which  it  would  have  ye  have  stood:”  which  is  the  more 
borne,  had  the  article  stood  before  strict  translation  of  ‘‘  rij  yttp 
the  pronoun.  In^that  case,  our  They  had  not,  it  seems, 

translation  would  have  been  un-  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Gala- 
deniably  proper.  But  considering  tians,  been  seduced  to  any  thing 
the  order  of  the  words,  the  stress  which  struck  directly  at  the  in- 
ought  to  be  seen  to  fall  dift’erently  tegrity  of  Christian  doctrine,  how- 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  usu-  ever  disorderly  they  had  been  in 
ally  laid.  “  We  do  not,”  says  the  certain  points.  Yet  this  w^as  de- 
Apostle,  (meaning  in  the  present  serving  of  rebuke,  and  in  case  of 
instance)  “  exercise  over  you  an  obstinacy,  of  the  exercise  of  au 
authority  of  faith:”  that  is,  the  ex-  higher  act  of  apostolical  authority. 
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Under  the  expectation  that  the 
former  would  be  effectual,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the 
latter,  the  Apostle  had  foreborne 
his  visit,  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  Epistle  and  the  second. 
This  was  “  the  sparing,”  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  says — “  I  came 
not  as  yet  to  Corinth,” 

The  improvement  to  be  made  of 
the  passage  is,  first  of  the  nega-  | 
tive,  and  secondly,  of  the  positive 
kind.  In  the  former  line,  there  ! 
may  be  remarked  the  moderation  | 
with  which  the  exercise  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  should  be  con¬ 
ducted.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  verse,  made  by 
some,  the  use  would  be,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  decisions  relative  to 
Christian  faith,  are  an  usurpation 
over  the  prerogative  of  private 
conscience.  They  are  indeed 
such,  w  hen  they  add  to  “  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints;”  but 
not  so,  when  they  are  a  fence  to  the 
integrity  of  the  same.  It  is  true, 
that  human  infirmity  may  inter¬ 
fere,  dogmatizing  and  determin¬ 
ing,  where  no  error  is  to  be  found; 
where,  if  it  do  exist,  it  is  harm¬ 
less;  and  where,  if  injurious,  it  is 
not  of  so  deep  a  dye  but  that  it 
may  be  indured  in  the  individual, 
if  he  do  not  obtrude  it  on  the  body. 
The  intolerance  here  described, 
ought  to  be  checked  by  the  con-  i 
sideration  of  the  caution  of  the  | 
Apostle,  in  distinguishing  between 
the  matters  which  were,  and  those  ! 
which  were  not  of  faith;  and  in 
discriminating  the  exercises  of  his  ! 
authority,  as  opposed  to  them  re- 1 
spectively.  j 

The  other  improvement  of  the  , 
passage,  is  grounded  on  its  de- ' 
scribing  of  a  principal  use  of  the  | 
Christian  ministry,  to  be  the  help- ; 
ing  ot  the  joy  of  those  for  whom  it  j 
was  ordained.  1  he  joy  intended,  | 
is  principally  that  which  arises  i 
from  the  orderly  administration  of 
religious  offices,  and  other  eccle- 1 


siastical  concerns,  so  that  there 
may  be  nothing  in  the  body  which 
can  justly  be  the  occasion  of  of¬ 
fence.  II ow  far  the  enduring  of 
what  is  irregular,  may  be  a  more 
tolerable  evil  than  the  aisturbances 
to  be  expected  from  an  endeavour 
to  rectify  it,  is  a  question  foreign 
to  the  present  subject.  Where 
such  forbearance  is  allowable,  it  is 
in  matters  not  involving  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Christian  truth.  This  be¬ 
ing  in  danger,  the  protest  against 
irregularity  should  be  open  and 
unyielding.  But  in  inferior  mat¬ 
ters,  temporary  endurance  maybe 
conducive  to  correction  and  per¬ 
manent  edification.  This  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  instance  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle;  and  if  it  was  not  disdained  by 
him,  much  less  may  any  one  who 
has  come,  after  him  be  too  stift‘ 
for  a  similar  condescension.  Still, 
alike  under  the  circumstances  re¬ 
quiring  rigour,  and  under  those 
which  admit  of  lenity,  it  is  the  joy 
of  the  Church  which  should  be  the 
object*  There  can  be  very  little 
regard  for  this,  in  persons  who 
excite  divisions,  or  in  those  who 
foment  them.  But  even  indepen¬ 
dently  on  such  a  mischievous  spirit, 
there  may  be  a  want  of  that  Chris¬ 
tian  charity,  which,  as  well  in  its 
censures  as  in  its  praises,  and  iu 
its  measures  consequent  on  either, 
has  ever  an  eye,  not  only  to  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  but  to  the 
religious  satisfaction  of  all  the 
members  belonging  to  it. 

There  are  so  many  sayings,  in 
the  course  of  the  chapter,  which, 
although  mixed  with  circumstances 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  are  much  in  harmony  with  the 
general  sentiment  stated,  and  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  whole  ministry  at 
all  times;  that,  from  this  consi¬ 
deration,  there  shall  be  paid  some 
attention  to  them;  while,  because 
of  the  other,  it  shall  be  with 
brevity. 

Although  he  uses  the  plural 
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number,  he  is  certainly  speaking 
of  himself:  and  he  says,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third  verses  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  that  he  gives  thanks  for  the 
comfort  aft’orded  to  him  under  his 
many  afflictions;  to  the  end,  that 
by  the  aid  of  what  he  had  received, 
he  might  be  able  to  comfort  others. 
In  this  very  pious  and  benevolent 
sentiment,  there  is  much  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian  ministry. — 
First,  there  is  the  acknowledged 
source  of  consolation  in  the  divine 
Being,  to  whom  all  good  should  be 
ascribed;  and  who  is  accordingly 
characterised  in  this  place,  as  “the 
Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of 
all  comfort.’’  Next  it  teaches,  that 
the  true  antidote  to  temporal  tri¬ 
als — such  as  that  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostle  at  the  time, 
and  which  had  threatened  him  with 
destruction — the  proper  support, 
as  well  under  such  an  exigency, 
as  under  the  more  ordinary  visi¬ 
tations  of  providence,  is  religious 
consolation;  the  ground  of  which 
should  be  cultivated  in  the  season 
of  health  and  of  prosperity,  if  we 
expect  to  derive  benefit  from  it  in 
sickness,  or  in  adversity  of  any 
kind.  Further,  there  is  a  most 
important  eftect  of  the  passage,  in 
its  intimating  to  every  minister, 
that  whether  there  be  or  be  not 
occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the 
consolations  of  religion,  for  the 
bearing  of  him  up  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  temporal  trials,  there  should 
be  the  sources  of  them  in  his  breast, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  occasions 
M^hich  will  assuredly  meet  him  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry,  of  ad¬ 
dressing  them  to  persons  to  whom 
they  apply;  but  who  may,  hereaf¬ 
ter,  be  thus  drawn  by  trouble  to 
reflections,  to  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  forever  stran¬ 
gers. 

The  sentiment  is  still  more  di¬ 
lated  in  the  verses  immediately 
following,  until  we  come  to  the 
eighth  verse,  in  which  the  Apostle 
alludes,  more  particularly  than  be¬ 


fore,  to  a  danger  in  which  he  had 
lately  despaired  of  life.  When, 

I  still  speaking  of  it,  he  says  in  the 
9th  verse— “  we  had  the  sentence 
of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we 
should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but 
in  God,  which  raiseth  from  the 
dead;”  it  is  both  a  very  strong  and' 
a  very  beautiful  description  of  the 
way  in  which  we  should  combine 
the  humiliation  arising  from  a  pro¬ 
per  view  of  our  own  impotency,  as 
to  deliverance  from  danger;  and 
trust  in  that  Omnipotence  which 
will  unquestionably  deliver  us,  if 
infinite  wisdom  determines  this  to 
be  the  best  for  our  good,  and  for 
the  accomplishing  oi  its  own  high 
designs.  The  Apostle  goes  on,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  trust  in  the  contihu- 
ance  of  the  same  protecting  pro¬ 
vidence,  not  without  an  asking  of 
those  prayers  of  th6  faithful,  which 
are  often  made  the  mean  by  which 
it  acts;  and  their  thanks  on  his 
behalf,  for  the  mercies  lately  ex¬ 
perienced  by  him.  Then  we  come 
to  the  twelfth  verse,  which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  fruitful  of  instruction.  It  is 
his  “  rejoicing  in  the  testimony  of 
j  a  good  conscience,  that  in  simpli- 
I  city  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  (that  is,  worldly)  wisdom, 
he  had  hitherto  had  his  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  world,”  and  more  abun¬ 
dantly  towards  those  to  w^hom  he 
wrote.  Happy  is  it  for  that  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel,  who,  like  the 
Apostle,  finishes  his  ministry  un¬ 
der  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
conducted  himself  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  great  ordainer  of  it;  and  with 
the  same  remoteness  of  all  crook¬ 
ed  designs  and  the  unworthy  arts, 
which  it  is  possible  for  men  to  cover 
under  the  cloak  of  gospel  labours. 
What  follows,  is  chiefly  relative  to 
the  person  of  the  Apostle.  But  the 
whole  chapter  is  fruitful  of  in¬ 
struction,  although  the  review  has 
been  confined  to  the  passages  which 
are  more  eminently  applicable  to 
all  ministers,  at  all  times. 

(To  he  Continued.)* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

From  Mrs.  Thayer  s  Letters.  Jl 

short  account  of  her  own  reli- 

gioiis  experience. 

“  Possessing  a  taste  for  literature, 
with  opportunities  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it,  surrounded  by  tender 
friends,  early  introduced  to  a  circle 
of  polite  and  fashionable  company, 
caressed  by  my  friends,  and  flat¬ 
tered  by  mj  companions,  what  was 
there  wanting  that  I  could  not  be 
happy? 

But  death  was  in  the  world,  and 
I  could  not  be  happy.  If  1  looked 
into  the  volume  of  nature,  I  saw 
mortality  inscribed  in  staring  capi¬ 
tals  on  every  page.  This,  I  reflect¬ 
ed  is  the  state  of  man.  And  will 
my  existence  end  with  this  transi¬ 
tory  life?  If  so,  why  was  I  formed, 
to  drag  out  a  few  moments  of  anx¬ 
iety  and  pain — then  sleep  forever? 

“  If  there  is  an  hereafter, 

And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluenced,  speaks, 
'I'hen  it  must  be  an  awful  thing  to  die.’’ 

Vainly  I  endeavoured  to  oblite¬ 
rate  this  idea  in  scenes  of  fashion¬ 
able  amusement.  In  the  midst  of 
the  mirth  and  hilarity  of  the  ball 
chamber,  the  solemn  thought  pur¬ 
sued  me  like  a  phantom,  till  dis¬ 
gusted  wdth  the  frivolity  and  insi¬ 
pidity  of  the  scene,  I  returned  to 
my  books,  and  sought  in  scientific 
acquirements  to  rid  my  mind  of  its 
uneasiness.  I  studied  languages, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  dipped  a  little  in¬ 
to  philosophy,  botany,  and  chemis¬ 
try,  but  alas!  the  perversity  of  un¬ 
renewed  nature.  1  never  learned 
to  fear  or  serve  my  God.  Though 
I  hurried  from  volume  to  volume, 
and  studied  with  the  zeal  of  a  re¬ 
cluse,  I  found  it  was  notin  science 
to  unfold  the  scenes  of  subsequent 
existence;  and  though  I  had  learn¬ 
ed  the  fashionable  cant  of  infideli¬ 
ty,  and  would  laugh  with  Voltaire 
at  the  credulity  of  mankind,  yet 
often  did  my  heart  sigh  for  some¬ 
thing  it  possessed  not,  though  I 
did  not  rightly  comprehend  the  de- 


\jiciency.  My  mind  experienced  a 
I  kind  of  vacuum,  that  nothing  on 
I  earth  could  fill — that,  amidst  all 
i  my  outward  cheerfulness,  still 
'  preyed  like  a  canker  w  orm  at  my 
heart,  and  made  me  wretched. 

Often  in  my  secret  hours  of  re¬ 
tirement,  was  death,  with  all  the 
accuniulated  horrors  of  endless 
wretchedness,  or  total  annihila¬ 
tion,  presented  to  my  mind,  and 
the  agony  of  my  feelings  on  this 
occasion  surpasses  description.  .  . 

. 1  knew  not 

how  to  distinguish  between  con¬ 
tending  systems,  and  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  1  must  embrace  dither  the 
tJniver8alian,orthe  Calvinistic  er¬ 
rors.  Had  I  read  the  scriptures 
with  half  the  attention  I  bestowed 
on  the  volumes  of  Shakspeare,they 
would  have  taught  me  better;  but 
I  perused  them  only  to  criticise, 
and  eagerly  catching  at  everything 
my  erring  judgment  pronounced 
i  contradictory,  with  the  help  of  the 
I  Age  of  lieason,  and  other  infidel 
I  works,  I  became  an  adept  in  infi¬ 
delity.  From  Paine  and  Voltaire 
j  I  proceeded  to  the  perusal  of  Vol- 
ney’s  Ruins,  which  completely  ru- 
I  ined  my  principles,  and  eradicated 
I  every  trace  of  moral  sentiment  that 
i  remained.  As  yet,  though  my  heart 
was  exceedingly  wicked,  I  had 
forborne  to  divulge  my  infidel  sen¬ 
timents,  except  among  confidential 
friends;  but  now  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  M. 
vv .  and  every  remaining  barrier 
was  broken  down.  I  was  no  longer 
ashamed  to  be  reckoned  a  disciple 
of  Voltaire,  and  I  could  now  openly 
advocate  those  sentiments,  that 
have  since  caused  me  many  an 
hour  of  disquietude.  Though  my 
pride  prevented  my  sinking  into 
these  degrading  vices;  which  are 
I  the  usual  concomitant  of  a  relaxed 
j  morality,  and  I  even  sometimes 
^  pretended  to  practice  virtue  for 
j  virtue’s  sake,  yet  I  strenuously  op- 
j  posed  the  truths  contained  in  that 
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volume;  which  alone  presents  pro¬ 
per  incentives  to  virtue. 

Mrs.  T.  relates  the  manner  in 
which  conviction  was  at  length 
brought  to  her  heart,  and  she  was 
enabled  to  see  that  “Jesus  Christ 
tasted  death  for  every  man.”  . .  .  . 
And  while  I  felt  I  had  been  abusing 
that  grace,  that  had  been  freely 
offered  to  me  in  the  gospel,  my 
sensations  were  almost  insupport¬ 
able.  Yet,  in  assenting  to  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  I  felt  an  emotion 
to  which  my  heart  had  been  a 
stranger.  Gloomy  and  dark  had 
been  the  night  of  scepticism,  and 
the  beams  of  gospel  truth  were 
sweet  to  my  soul.  Though  deeply 
distressed  with  a  sense  of  my  un¬ 
paralleled  offences  against  a  Being 
of  infinite  purity,  my  exercises 
were  not  unaccompanied  by  hope. 
The  serpent  inhdelity,  though 
bruised  in  the  head,  yet  retained 
some  remains  of  life,  and  writhed 
and  struggled  in  my  heart;  but  a 
serious  perusal  of  some  excellent 
books  in  defence  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
this  hydraheaded  monster,  and  my 
understanding  became  rationally 
convinced.  But  though  my  exter¬ 
nal  conduct  was  reformed,  I  had 
not  yet  learnt  to  “  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight.”  I  found  my 
heart  sometimes  bitterly  rising 
against  God.  For  nearly  four 
months  I  struggled  with  my  vain 
propensities,  sometimes  fervently 
beseeching  God  to  strengthen  me 
for  his  service,  and  sometimes  cap¬ 
tivated  b^  my  besetments,  until  it 
pleased  God,  (I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,)  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
some  of  his  dear  children,  on  my 
behalf,  to  bring  conviction  so  home 
to  my  heart,  and  so  to  show  me  my 
perishing  condition,  destitute  of  a 
Saviour,  that  I  became  in  good 
earnest  willing  to  “  count  all  things 
but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The 
vanities  of  time  and  sense  faded 
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in  my  view,  and  my  heart  unceas¬ 
ingly  cried — “God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner.”  “  Glory  to  God,  he 
was  not  slow  to  hear,  nor  impotent 
to  save.” — One  Sabbath  afternoon, 
I  walked  into  the  fields  to  indulge 
my  sorrows  alone.  The  load  my 
broken  spirit  sustained  at  this  time, 

!  was  almost  insupportable.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  heaven  and  earth  were 
conspiring  against  me,  and  I  was 
deservedly  wretched.  No  reed  of 
hope  to  grasp.  The  past  was  sin, 
the  present  wretchedness,  and  the 
future,  I  scarce  dared  to  look  upon; 
it  was  verging  to  despair.  “  O 
which  way,”  cried  I,  “  shall  I  turn? 
I  will  go  to  my  God,  and  if  I  per¬ 
ish,  it  shall  be  at  his  feet.”  With 
a  kind  of  desperate  resignaHon,  I 
fell  on  my  knees — “  Lord,  I  yield, 
I  submit.”  At  that  moment,  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  peace  visited  my  heart, 
and  the  following  words  soothed 
my  agitated  feelings — “  Him  that 
cometh  to  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out.”  Had  the  weight  of  a 
mountain  been  removed  from  my 
guilty  head,  it  could  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  greater  alteration.  My 
soul  at  that  moment,  found  power 
by  faith,  “  to  lay  hold  on  the  Son  of 
God.”  I  felt  the  merit  of  the  aton¬ 
ing  blood  applied  to  me  in  particu¬ 
lar,  as  though  there  were  not  an¬ 
other  sinner  in  the  universe,  and  [ 
exclaimed  aloud,  “  here  is  one  Sa¬ 
viour  Jesus,  for  one  sinner  Caro¬ 
line.”  I  arose,  and  looked  around, 
but  how  was  the  prospect  changed! 
I  had  often  admired  the  romantic 
banks  of  the  Saco,  but  never  did 
they  appear  so  beautiful  as  at  the 
present.  I  felt  a  calm  sink  into  my 
soul;  God  was  all  around  me,  and 
within  me,  and  I  stood  and  wor¬ 
shipped  in  silent  rapture. 

O!  Julia,  could  I  but  make  you 
feel  this  happiness — could  I  but 
make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  hold 
communion  with  God,  you  would 
look  w  ith  contempt  on  the  honours, 
I  wealth,  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 
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and  “count  all  things  but  loss  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

The  vacuity  in'mymind  was  now 
filled, and  that  indescribable  some¬ 
thing,  1  had  long  wanted  to  make 
me  happy,  I  now  found  to  be  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  The  day-star  of 
salvation  had  dawned  upon  my 
heart,  and  I  was  happy.  I  can  j 
never  be  enough  thankful,  that  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the 
interests  of  my  immortal  spirit.  I 
can  never  enough  adore  the  long 
suffering  goodness  of  that  God,  who 
so  long  bore  with  his  refractory 
creature,  who,  pursued  by  his  Spi¬ 
rit,  amidst  scenes  of  multiplied 
transgression,  brought  me  at  last 
by  a  way  I  had  not  known,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  beatific  presence 
here;  to  a  blessed  foretaste  of  that 
happiness  I  had  hoped  to  share 
with  his  faithful  followers  in  that 
world,  where  “  I  shall  see  Him,  as 
He  is,  and  mine  eye  shall  behold 
Him.” 

It  is  but  reasonable,  that  the 
residue  of  my  days  should  be  the 
Lord’s;  and  ()!  my  amiable  friend, 
will  you  not  be  persuaded  to  try 
“  the  narrow  way?”  Remember 
that  one  thing  is  needful,  and  pray 
to  God,  to  assist  you  by  His  Spirit 
and  grace,  to  make  suitable  im¬ 
provement  of  his  mercy. 

Before  her  marriage,  the  accom¬ 
plished  Miss  S.  was  considered  the 
standard  of  dress  in  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance.  I  hough  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  vivid  imagination,  and 
sprightly  genius,  her  progress  in 
useful  literature  was  but  small. 
We  married  about  the  same  time, 
and  our  acquaintance  for  a  season 
was  interrupted.  On  my  last  visit 

to - ,  preparatory  to  my  leaving 

New  England,  I  called  on  my  old 
acquaintance,  and  found  her  still 
immersed  in  the  pseudo  pleasures 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Tea  par¬ 
ties,  the  toilet,  and  the  superb 
ornaments  of  her  parlour,  divided 
her  attention. 


Though  she  received  me  with  all 
the  hospitality  due  to  an  old  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  yet  I  could 
plainijr  perceive  an  air  of  chagrin 
and  dissatisfaction,  which  all  the 
gayety  of  her  apparel  could  but  ill 
conceal.  Tell  me  Susan,  said  I, 
amidst  all  the  splendour  that  sur¬ 
rounds  you,  are  you  happy?  “  Hap¬ 
py!”  she  replied,  “by  no  means,! 
am  tormented  with  cares  and  anx¬ 
ieties,  1  am  as  miserable  as  a  de¬ 
mon.”  . While  1  tarried 

at - ,  a  typhus  was  epidemic  in 

the  vicinity,  and  she  was  among 
the  victims  of  its  merciless  ravages. 
I  visited  her  in  her  illness,  and 
found  her  anxiety  to  be  in  fashion, 
still  continued!  With  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  her  countenance,  her 
heart  appeared  to  be  totally  un¬ 
concerned  about  futurity.  In  her 
intervals  of  ease,  she  conversed 
j  about  an  elegant  house  that  was 
I  prepared  for  her  reception,  and 
j  regretted  that  her  apartments  were 
not  more  spacious.  She  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  young'  physician,  an 
infidel,  who  had  strictly  forbidden 
her  attendants  to  inform  her  of  her 
danger,  for  fear  of  depressing  her 
spirits,  and  constantly  assured  her 
that  she  would  do  well. 

About  midnight  she  was  seized 
with  severe  spasms,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  her  illness,  expressed  a 
fear  that  she  would  not  recover. 
I'he  experienced  and  respected 
doctor  M.  was  now  called  to  her 
bedside,  to  administer  relief.  He 
was  a  sensible  and  worthy  man, 
and  1  have  reason  to  believe,  a 
sincere  Christian.  “  Your  pangs,” 
said  he,  “  are  the  pangs  of  death.” 
And  while  her  fond  husband  ear¬ 
nestly  entreated  that  something 
might  be  given  to  prolong  life,  the 
good  doctor  exhorted  her  to  look 
•to  the  LoriJ^.  “Doctor,”  said  she,in 
a  feeble,  dying,  accent,  “  can  you 
I  do  nothing  for  me?  Can  you  not 
reprieve  me  but  one  day  longer? 
Alas!  I  am  unprepared  to  die.  I 
■  have  lived  twenty -six  years^  and 
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never  seriously  thought  of  death 
before.’"  The  horrors  of  dying  un¬ 
prepared,  rushed  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  shrieked  in  agony.  De¬ 
spair  gave  her  strength,  and  she 
raised  herself  without  assistance 
in  the  bed,  and  conjured  all  present 
to  be  warned  by  her  example,  and 
seek  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
**  For  me,”  said  she,  “  I  am  going, 
I  know  not  where.  Heaven  is  not 
my  place,  I  am  unprepared  for  it.” 
Someone  present, proposed  to  send 
for  the  clergyman  to  pray  with 
her — “  If  you  can  pray,”  said  she, 
“  pray  for  yourselves;  for  me  it  is 
too  late.”  ^ 

In^  a  few  minutes  the  parish  cler¬ 
gyman  arrived  and  attempted  to 
console  her.  He  metitioned  the 
case  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross,  and  assured  her  it  was  never 
too  late  to  turn  to  God.  She  re¬ 
plied,  “  his  case  and  mine  are  dif¬ 
ferent — he  repented,  I  cannot.  If 
I  were  well,  I  should  not  think  of 
it;  1  would  live  here  forever.  In  a 
short  time,  she  sunk  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  thus  expired. 

For  myself,  I  had  retired  to  a 
corner  ol  her  apartment,  to  mourn 
before  my  God,  my  own  backward¬ 
ness,  that  I  had  not  warned  her  the 
day  before  to  prepare  for  eternity. 

I  was  awed  by  the  commands  of  a 
wicked  doctor,  and  dared  not  in¬ 
troduce  the  subject.  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  reflect  calmly  on 
this  scene.  God  enable  me  by  fu¬ 
ture  faithfulness,  to  atone  for  my 
error,  so  that  in  the  great  day  of 
accounts,  I  may  have  none  but  my 
own  soul  to  answer  for. 

The  Death  of  Julia. — From  the 
same. 

Julia  possessed  a  mind  of  no 
common  grade,  and  with  a  versa¬ 
tility  of  genius,  she  applied  with 
equal  diligence  to  the  useful,  the 
ornamental,  and  the  abtruse,  and 
with  almost  equal  success.  Yet  I 


though  she  read  Virgil  and  Tully 
with  tolerable  facility,  and  could 
measure  heights  and  distances  w  ith 
mathematical  exactness,  her  man¬ 
ners  were  truly  feminine.  Her 
person  was  pleasing,  and  her  coun¬ 
tenance  was  a  perfect  index  to  a 
heart  naturally  gay,  yet  capable 
of  the  most  tender  emotions,  and 
most  durable  attachments. 

Her  parents,  though  good  moral 
people,  were  not  pious;  and  Julia, 
like  too  many  ladies  of  fashion, 
was  a  stranger  to  religion.  When 
religion  was  the  topic,  Julia  was 
silent. 

It  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  I  should  encounter  many  se¬ 
rious  afflictions.  In  the  midst  of 
these  trying  scenes,  God  was  my 
support,  and  when  consolation  vi¬ 
sited  me,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Julia,  it  gave  new  energy  to  a 
mind,  too  prone  to  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  affliction.  I  thought  I 
discovered  in  my  late  bereave¬ 
ments,  the  chastising  hand  of  hea¬ 
ven  for  my  remissness  in  duty.  I 
reverted  to  the  years  spent  in  cul¬ 
tivating  a  mind,  I  now  suffered  to 
sink  into  puerile  inactivity,  and  I 
resolved  by  the  grace  of  God, 
henceforth  to  devote  my  abilities, 
such  as  they  were,  to  recommend 
and  enforce  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  itii  such  views  I  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  letters  to  Julia. 
We  wrote  to  each  other  frequently. 
The  following  extract  is  from  one 
of  her  letters. 

“  Many  times  of  late,  I  have  de¬ 
termined  to  conunencea  life  of  piety, 
but  some  new  amusement,  or  gay 
company,  hcLS  banished  my  serious¬ 
ness.  Continue  to  pray  for  me,  and 
believe  me,  I  feel  the  importance 
of  being  what  you  would  have  me; 
how  I  shall  act,  I  dare  not  pro¬ 
mise.” 

Some  time  afterwards,  she  mar¬ 
ried,  and  I  heard  of  her  but  once 
from  the  period  of  marriage.  In 
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this  last  communication,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope,  mixed  with  many 
fears,  that  God,  for  Christ’s  sake, 
had  forgiven  her  sms.  Persons  who 
attended  her  during  her  illness, 
and  witnessed  her  triumphant 
death,  give  these  particulars  of 
her:— 

Her  piety  after  a  time  grew 
deep,  uniform,  and  consistent,  and 
she  shone  no  more  in  the  splendid 
galaxy  of  fashion.  She  manifested 
the  sincerity  of  her  faith  by  active 
and  persevering  exertions,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  piety.  The 
friends  of  Jesus  were  the  chosen 
ones  of  her  heart,  and  every  insti¬ 
tution  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  piety,  or  disseminate 
the  knowledge  of  salvation,  receiv¬ 
ed  her  warm  support. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  object,  than  an  amiable 
young  person,  verging  to  the  grave 
by  the  lingering  steps  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  phthisis.  Flattered  by  the 
illusive  appearances  of  returning 
health,  the  subjects  of  this  deceit¬ 
ful  disease,  frequently  indulge  chi¬ 
merical  hopes,  and  drop  into  the 
grave  while  their  minds  are  pur¬ 
suing  plans  of  future  life,  ana  in¬ 
dulging  in  dreams  of  recovery.  It 
was  not  so  with  Julia — from  the 
first  serious  attack,  she  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  complete  recovery, 
and  gave  her  heart  wholly  to  an 
active  preparation  for  the  world  to 
which  she  felt  herself  hastening. 

At  one  time,  when  her  pastor 
visited  her,  and  asked  what  were 
her  views  in  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
covery?  She  answered'^  “  I  submit 
the  matter  to  God.  My  situation 
in  life  is  agreeable.  I  have  a  kind 
husband,  and  tender  parents  and 
friends,  who  will  mourn  when  I 
am  no  more.  For  their  sakes,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  God,  1  might  be 
willing  to  defer  my  happiness.” 

Being  asked  if  she  hacl  no  doubts 
respecting  her  final  acceptance 
>vithGod?  she  answered— “through 


grace,  I  have  generally  been  en¬ 
abled  to  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ; 
yet  the  enemy  sometimes  tempts 
me  to  fear.— I  cannot  state  the 
exact  time  when  God  converted 
my  soul,  but  this  I  know,  once  I 
was  attached  to  vain  amusements, 
now  I  love  prayer— once  I  loved 
the  world,  now  I  love  God.”  In¬ 
deed,  her  conversion  was  so  gra¬ 
dual,  that  for  a  long  time  after  she 
exhibited  the  fruits  of  religion,  she 
was  doubtful  whether  she  possess¬ 
ed  it.  Some  time  before  her  death, 
her  doubts  were  all  removed,  and 
she  rejoiced  in  the  full  assurance 
of  eternal  life. — While  her  fond 
husband  stood  over  her,  wiping 
the  cold  drops  from  her  face,  she 
took  his  hand,  and  said  with  much 
difficulty;  “  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death — 710  more  parting.^^^'^ 
After  some  time,  she  added,  “Oh 
seek  the  Lord;”  and  lifting  up  her 
hands  and  eyes,  “  Lord  convert  his 
soul.” — These  were  the  last  words 
she  uttered.  Her  race  was  short, 
and  her  end  triumphant. — Oh!  glo¬ 
rious  hope  of  immortality. — Oh 
transporting  thought! — Julia  yet 
lives,  and  lives  forever;  Surely  if 
there  be  any  one  word  that  carries 
peculiar  sweetness  in  its  sound,  it 
IS  this  word — Immortality.  It  is 
this  that  dries  the  tear  that  falls 
upon  the  urn  of  those  we  love.  It 
is  this  that  reconciles  the  soul  to 
“  all  the  sad  variety  of  wo;”  and  it 
is  this  that  will  at  last  gild  the 
horrors  of  the  grave,  and  shed  a 
glorious  light  on  the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  We  shall  all 
wake  to  immortality,  and  live  for¬ 
ever.  Oh  solemn,  interesting  idea! 
Our  future  happiness  or  misery  will 
ultimately  depend  on  the  use  we 
make  of  the  privileges  now  put  in¬ 
to  our  hands.  Heaven  is  a  prize 
worth  life’s  purchase.  Let  us  then 
be  engaged  in  its  pursuit.  “  Let  us 
not  sleep,  as  do  others,  but  watch 
and  be  sober.” 
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(From  the  Christian  Obsenrer.)  by  our  spiritual  enemy  to  lull  us 

Jtie  Duty  and  Mvantages  of  Reli-  into  a  fatal  security:  and  our  own 
ffims  Conversation.  hearts  are  but  too  ready  to  take  a 

Man  was  bom  for  social  life,  and  part  in  his  evil  devices.  Thus  it  is, 
was  intended  to  have  conversation-  that  the  world  agree  to  forget  the 
al  intercourse  with  his  fellow  crea-  thoughts  of  death,  and  jucignient, 
tures,  and  in  the  delightful  hours  of  and  eternity,  and  systematically 
quiet  repose,  to  cheer  his  exhausted  banish  them  from  their  conversa- 
spirits,  and  fit  himself  for  his  active  tion. 

duties,  by  a  kind  interchange  of  his  But  why  is  it,  that  persons  pro¬ 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  does  not,  fessedly  religious,  should  be  often 
however,  usually  happen,  that  the  so  backward  to  perform  the  duty 
subjects  which  engross  the  conver-  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  reli- 
sation  of  men  in  general,  are  those  gious  intercourse?  How  seldom  do 
which  are  really  the  most  interest-  we  hear, even  in  circles  professedly 
ing  and  important.  Religion,  with  religious,  of  the  more  immediate 
all  its  train  of  lovely  and  infinitely  topics  of  the  Christian  profession? 
momentous  associations,  is  but  too  When  do  modern  Christians  con- 
often  banished  from  social  inter-  verse  as  was  the  case  with  the  pri- 
course;  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  mitive  church,  and  with  holy  men 
is  unheard;  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  of  succeeding  ages,  respecting  the 
the  terrors  of  perdition,  are  unfelt;  wisdom  and  the  ways  of  God — the 
all,  in  fact,  is  a  blank,  as  far  as  love  of  the  Saviour;  the  privileges 
concerns  the  best,  the  spiritual,  the  of  the  gospel  dispensation;  the 
immortal  part  of  our  natures.  W^ere  temptations  and  discouragements 
an  Angel  to  descend  from  heaven,  of  the  Christian,  his  joys  and  sor- 
absorbed  in  the  glories  of  eternity,  rows,  his  hopes  and  fears,  with  all 
how  greatly  must  his  tone  be  low-  that  concerns  his  heavenly  warfare, 
ered  before  it  could  meet  the  ap-  and  is  connected  with  his  present, 
prehension  of  ordinary  Christians:  or  eternal  destination?  If  the  heart 
The  thoughts  and  language  of  hea-  be  “  right  with  God,”  and  if  the 
ven  would  not  mix  freely  with  the  spiritual  powers  and  graces  be  in 
current  of  other  thoughts  and  Ian-  a  corresponding  state  of  vigour,  the 
guage,  which  had  been  before  en-  tongue  will  not  be  wholly  unfaith- 
tertained  by  the  majority  of  his  ful  to  its  task;  for  “out  of  the  abun- 
auditors.  dance  ofthe  heart  the  mouth  speak- 

To  many  a  person  it  may  appear  eth.”  To  those  who  really  value 
a  paradox,  not  a  little  dimcult  of  their  religious  privileges,  what  duty 
solution,  that  while  the  interests  of  can  be  more  delightml,  as  well  as 
the  soul  are  currently  allowed  to  be  beneficial,  than  that  of  mutual  in- 
the  most  important  that  belong  to  tercourse  respecting  the  topics  of 
human  nature,  religion  is  so  seldom  their  common  salvation?  In  this, 
an  object  of  general  conversation,  will  doubtless  consist,  much  of  the 
Many  reasons,  however,  might  be  delight  of  heaven;  and  upon  earth, 
given  for  it.  such  hallowed  converse  will  great- 

The  world  at  large  dislike,  be-  ly  tend  to  strengthen,  comfort,  and 
cause  they  dread  the  subject.  They  instruct  the  Christian;  and  will 
prefer  being  blinded  lor  life,  to  prove,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  awful  a  powerful  means  for  building  him 
circumstances  of  their  condition,  up  in  his  holy  faith. 

To  drive  away  serious  examination  i  But,  in  order  to  be  spiritually 
into  our  state  before  God,  is  one  of  minded  in  our  conversation,  we 
the  principal  methods  employed  must  be  such  in  our  private  cha- 
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racter.  It  is  in  secret  meditation 
and  prayer,  that  those  sacred  graces 
must  be  nourished,  which  are  to 
shed  a  holy  radiance  around  our 

{lath.  It  was  while  the  psalmist  of 
srael  was  secretly  meditating  up¬ 
on  heavenly  suWects,  that  the  fire 
so  often  kindled,  till  at  length  “  he 
spake  with  his  tongue,”  and  invited 
others  to  hear  “  what  God  had  done 
for  his  soul.”  The  lamp  must  be 
constantly  trimmed,  and  the  holy 
oil  supplied  in  secret,  before  it  can 
burn  steadily  and  brightly  amidst 
the  agitated  atmosphere  of  the 
world.  We  should  cherish  a  pray¬ 
erful  spirit;  we  should  habitually 
rise  in  heart  and  mind,  to  the  un¬ 
seen  world,  in  order  that  we  may 
bring  down,  as  it  were,  that  sacred 
fire  which  is  to  blaze  on  the  altar 
of  the  heart,  and  enkindle  to  a 
flame  all  the  graces  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  The  absence  of  this 
sacred  aspiration  of  soul,  will  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  our  cultivating 
holy  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
creatures.  The  defections  of  the 
closet  will  evidence  themselves  in 
the  hours  of  social  conversation. 
Conscious  guilt  will  close  the  lips; 
it  will  whisper  “  what  hast  thou  to 
do  to  take  the  name  of  God  into 
thy  mouth?”  So  that  to  perforin  tlie 
duty,  and  to  enjoy  the  privilege  un¬ 
der  consideration,  we  must  “  grow 
in  grace;”  and  evidence  that  growth 
by  the  increasing  spirituality  of  our 
deportment;  we  must  Iqarn  to  love 
God  better,  and  must  prove  the  in¬ 
crease  of  that  love,  by  an  increasing 
attention  to  the  duty  of  glorifying 
Him  before  men,  and  exhibiting  in 
all  our  words  and  actions,  an  aug¬ 
menting  veneration  for  His  holy 
name. 

On  Progressive  Religion. 
When  the  Apostle  is  entering  | 
upon  the  more  mysterious  parts  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  up¬ 
braids  them  with  their  unskilful¬ 
ness  in  the  word  of  God.  They 


contented  themselves  with  the  first 
elements  of  Christian  instruction, 
and  neglected  the  mysteries  of  the 
scriptures^  living  as  children  do 
upon  milk,  with  little  appetite  and 
strength  to  admit  more  solid  nour¬ 
ishment.  Some  think  they  are 
learned  enough,  if  they  never  get 
beyond  their  catechism,  some  ne¬ 
ver  get  so  far.  And  it  is  common 
to  plead  in  excuse,  that  little  as 
their  knowledge  is,  they  know  more 
good  than  they  do,  and  have  alrea¬ 
dy  more  knowledge  than  they  prac¬ 
tise;  not  considering  that  the  scrip¬ 
tures  abound  with  many  great  and 
excellent  mysteries,  which  have 
nothing  practical  in  them,  but  so 
far  only  as  they  elevate  the  mind, 
and  by  bringing  our  aSections 
nearer  to  God,  dispose  us  to  do  his 
will,  with  more  love  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  consequently  to  do  more 
of  it,  and  to  better  effect. 

The  Christian  must  be  progres¬ 
sive;  he  must  go  on  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  knowledge  to  the  perfection 
of  it.  He  ought  to  know  more  of 
God  every  day,  otherwise  he  may 
think  of  him  less,  till  he  totally  for¬ 
gets  him,  and  then  he  is  in  danger 
of  falling  into  that  state,  out  of 
which  men  cannot  be  renewed  unto 
repentance.  W hen  the  gospel  which 
a  man  has  received,  has  not  power 
to  lead  him  forward,  there  is  no 
new  gospel  to  awaken  him;  when 
the  most  powerful  medicine  God 
ever  made  hath  lost  its  effect,  what 
other  can  we  apply? 

So  long  as  the  soul  is  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  state,  the  blessing  of  heaven 
continues  with  it,  and  the  grace  of 
God  brings  it  onto  farther  improve¬ 
ment;  but  if  it  is  out  of  culture, 
thorns  and  briars  get  possession  of 
it,  and  its  end  is  to  be  burned. 
When  thorns  and  briars  shall  be 
planted  in  paradise,  then  such  care¬ 
less  Christians  may  expect  to  be 
admitted  into  heaven.  The  Jews,  1^ 
fear,  in  the  worst  of  times,  were 
more  zealous  in  attending  their 
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public  services  and  sacrifices,  than 
some  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians.  What  would  St.  Paul 
have  said  if  he  had  lived  to  these 
times,  when  perhaps  not  one  half 
of  the  people  are  at  the  public 
prayers,  not  one  quarter  of  them  at 
the  sacrament? 

This  truth  I  must  suppose  them 
to  know;  that  if  their  Saviour  is  a 
Priest,  they  must  partake  of  the 
sacrifice  he  offers  for  their  salva¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  another  dreadful 
truth,  which  they  do  not  think  of; 
that  of  those  who  do  not  partake  of 
this  sacrif  ce  for  sin,  there  remain* 
eth  no  other;  but  a  certain  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation,  which  shall  devour 
their  adversaries.  If  he  who  de¬ 
spised  Moses’  law,  died  without 
mercy,  of  how  much  sorer  pun¬ 
ishment  shall  they  be  thought  wor¬ 
thy,  who  do  this  despite  to  the 
spirit  of  grace,  by  neglecting  the 
great  atonement  that  was  made  by 
Christ  himself  for  the  sins  of  the 
world?  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God, 
and  be  made  an  example  of  divine 
vengeance;  and  what  else  can  they 
expect,  who  refuse  to  accept  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  which  alone 
the  fiery  indignation  of  God  can  be 
turned  away  from  their  own  per¬ 
sons?  No  words  are  sufficient  to 
express  their  danger;  O  that  they 
could  see  it  themselves,  and  would 
consider  of  it,  and  not  trust  to  such 
frivolous  excuses,  as  will  stand 
them  in  no  stead  in  the  day  of 
visitation!  Jones. 

Of  Sin. 

“  For  behold,  I  will  send  serpents 
and  cockatrices  among  you,  which 
will  not  be  charmed,  and  thej  shall 
bite  you,  saith  the  Lord.”  i  hese, 
says  an  eminent  divine,  were  of 
the  most  venemous  and  fiery  sort, 
whose  poison  once  infused  into  the 
blood,  acts  like  the  most  raging 
fire,  consuming  and  drying  up  the 
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fluids  of  the  body,  and  in  a  short 
time,  bringing  on  certain  death. 
This,  he  continues,  is  a  just  picture 
of  that  more  deadly  poison  which 
the  old  serpent,  the  Devil,  infused 
into  both  body  and  soul,  and  the 
effects  of  which,  all  the  human  race 
have  felt.  For  he  drew  us  all  into 
sin;  and  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  sin  appear  in  that  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases  which  bring  down  our  bodies 
to  the  grave;  and  in  that  variety 
of  corrupt  and  depraved  appetites, 
which  proves  the  soul  to  be  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  to 
be  incapable  until  it  be  changed,  of 
enjoying  God.  It  was  sin  that  thus 
poisoned  our  nature,  for  before  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  all  things 
were  good;  but  when  sin  entered, 
then  the  sanction  of  the  law  took 
place.  ‘‘  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
of  the  forbidden  nuit,  dying  thou 
shalt  die.” 

O  sin!  what  hast  thou  done!  Thou 
art  the  author  of  all  the  evils  which 
mankind  are  capable  of  suffering 
in  earth  and  hell.  And  wilt  thou 
afterwards  pretend  to  be  our  friend? 
Wilt  thou  come  to  court  us  with 
promises  of  happiness,  to  deceive, 
and  thereby  most  effectually  poison 
and  destroy  our  bodies  and  souls? 
If  we  have  any  true  love  for  our- 
selves,how  can  we  love  and  cherish 
sin,  which  has  made  us  liable  to 
suffer  flie  first  and  the  second  death? 
What!  is  this  a  friend  to  be  taken 
into  our  bosom?  one  that  will  bring 
both  body  and  soul  into  hell!  O, 
let  us  view  sin  in  this  light,  and  it 
will  help  us  to  see  the  horrible, 
destructive  nature  of  it.  When  you 
behold  a  dead  corpse,  think  what  a 
murderer  sin  is;  for  that  body  would 
never  have  died,  if  sin  had  not  poi¬ 
soned  it.  Ihen  turn  your  eyes  in¬ 
wards,  reflect  upon  the  pains  and 
miseries  which  sin  causes  in  you, 
and  say  to.  yourself,  shall  I  love 
and  delight  to  serve  such  an  ene¬ 
my?  Shall  I  give  up  the  members 
of  my  body,  as  instruments  of  un- 
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righteousness  unto  sin,  and  so  work 
out  mine  own  everlasting  destruc¬ 
tion?  As  sin  is  the  author  of  all 
the  evil,  which  1  do  or  can  endure, 

I  will,  therefore,  fight  against  it; 
and  may  the  Lord  God  save  me 
from  the  guilt,  and  deliver  me  from 
the  dominion  of  it. 

This  is  the  language  of  every 
heart,  which  is  made  sensible  of  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  sin.  When  j 
the  awakened  sinner  feels  the  ma- ! 
lignant  venom  working  in  his  con¬ 
stitution,  he  will  be  led  to  abhor 
and  detest  it. 

This  is  the  great  and  universal 
malady — the  malady  of  sin,  with 
which  the  old  serpent,  the  Devil, 
has  poisoned  the  whole  world. 
“As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  in  whom 
all  have  sinned.”  “For  by  the  of¬ 
fence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation.”  Thus 
was  our  nature  corrupted  by  the 
fall,  and  in  nothing  does  this  cor¬ 
ruption  more  evidently  discover 
itself,  than  in  man’s  entire  blind¬ 
ness  and  insensibility  of  their  dan¬ 
gerous  condition.  They  are  poi¬ 
soned,  and  yet  they  know  it  not; 
and  are  unwilling  to  be  told  of  it. 
They  are  like  the  deaf  adder,  that 
stopped  her  ear,  which  will  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers, 
charming  ever  so  wisely.  Is  not 
this  an  astonishing  degree  of  in¬ 
fatuation?  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
strongest  delusions  of  the  devil, 
that  he  should  make  those  very 
men  insensible  of  the  spiritual  ma¬ 
ladies,  who  are  exquisitely  sensible 
of  the  least  bodily  malady,  whose  | 
fearsareall  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  ! 
of  their  dying  to  this  world,  but  I 
who  have  not  the  least  concern 
about  their  dying  from  God  and 
glory?  Are  you,  my  beloved,  in 
this  case?  Are  you  easy  about  the 
s^te  of  your  soul?  Do  you  feel  no 
distress  about  original  and  actual 
sin?  Did  you  never  feel  yourself 


so  sick  of  both,  that  you  were 
afraid  you  should  perish  everlast¬ 
ingly?  If  not,  0  do  consider  what 
it  IS  that  keeps  you  in  this  fatal  se¬ 
curity!  Are  you  not  a  sinner?  All 
have  sinned.  And  has  not  sin  poi¬ 
soned  both  body  and  soul?  And  is 
not  this  one  of  the  sad,  stupifying 
effects  of  its  poison,  that  while 
there  is  but  a  step  between  you  and 
death,  yet  you  have  no  concern 
about  your  being  healed?  Are  these 
things  so?  If  they  be,  O  may  Al¬ 
mighty  God  awaken  you  to  a  sense 
of  your  danger.  Oh!  that  He  may 
set  home  and  fix  such  a  conviction 
of  sin  upon  your  conscience,  that 
feeling  your  malady,  you  may  ear¬ 
nestly  seek  the  Great  Physician’s 
help,  and  may  happily  hnd  that 
there  is  balm  in  Gilead. 

Romaine. 

On  Death. 

W HEN  people  see  themselves  dy¬ 
ing,  they  are  very  sorry  for  their 
sins,  so  they  say;  but  the  most  like¬ 
ly  account  of  it  is,  that  they  are 
very  sorry  they  are  going  to  hell,  as 
a  malefactor  is  very  sorry  when  he 
is  going  to  the  gibbet.  This  may  be 
the  whole  of  their  sorrow,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  there  can  be 
any  thing  in  it.  What  likelihood  is 
there,  that  men  who  a  few  days  ago 
Were  very  much  in  love  with  their 
sins,  should,  as  soon  as  they  are 
arrested  with  a  threatening  sick¬ 
ness,  be  penitents  in  good  earnest, 
and  abhor  their  sins  in  a  minute, 
and  become  quite  other  creatures? 
These  sorrows  are  felt  by  all  sin¬ 
ners  when  persuaded  they  are  going 
to  die; — there  is  nothing  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  it.  Why  then  believe  it 
to  be  a  miraculous  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  change  their  hearts 
in  a  moment,  and  make  them  new 
creatures,  and  not  the  common  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  great  fear,  which  makes 
men  sorry  for  their  sins  when  they 
come  to  suffer  for  them. 

All  this  may  be  no  more  than  the 
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fear  of  hell,  and  the  mere  fear  of 
hell  when  men  are  dying,  though 
it  may  imitate  all  the  scenes  of  re¬ 
pentance,  will  not  keep  them  out 
of  hell.  Yet  this  is  often,  if  not  al¬ 
ways,  the  whole  of  a  death  bed  re¬ 
pentance,  and  no  such  dying  sinner 
can  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  he 
does  truly  repent;  and,  therefore, 
unless  he  flatter  himself  when  he 
dies,  with  a  false  and  counterfeit 
repentance,  as  he  did  while  he  lived 
with  the  hopes  of  repenting  before 
he  died,  he  must  expire  in  all  the 
terrors  and  agonies  of  guilty  fears. 
And  yet  there  is  no  possible  way 
of  avoiding  this,  but  by  such  a  j 
timely  repentance  while  we  are 
well,  and  death  at  a  distance,  as 
may  bring  forth  the  actual  fruits  of 
holiness,  that  when  we  come  to  die, 
we  may  have  some  better  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  repentance, 
than  mere  dying  sorrows. 

Now  there  is  no  possible  way  to 
prevent  these  fears  when  we  come 
to  die,  but  by  giving  all  diligence 
to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure,  by  living  such  holy  and  in¬ 
nocent  lives,  that  our  consciences 
may  not  condemn  us,  and  then  we 
shall  have  confidence  towards  God. 

But  this  is  such  a  remedy  as  few 
like;  they  would  indeed  be  sure  of 
heaven,  but  yet  would  go  as  near 
hell  as  they  can,  without  danger  of 
falling  into  it;  they  dare  not,  in¬ 
deed,  take  full  draughts  of  sensual 
pleasures,  yet  must  be  sipping  now 
and  then,  as  often  as  they  can  pa¬ 
cify  their  consciences,  and  get  rid 
of  the  fear  of  God  and  another 
world;  and,  therefore,  they  are  very 
inquisitive  after  other  cures;  for 
an  accusing  and  condemning  con¬ 
science,  are  mightily  fond  of  such 
marks  and  signs  ot  grace  as  will 
secure  them  oi  heaven  without  the 
severities  of  mortification,  or  the 
constant  and  uniform  practice  of 
an  universal  righteousness;  and  a 
great  many  su^  signs  have  been 
invented,  which,  like  strong  opi- 
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ates,  assuage  their  pain  and  smarts, 
till  their  consciences  awake,  when 
it  is  too  late,  in  another  world. 

All  this  is  cheat  and  delusion,  as 
the  word  of  God  assures  us.  See 
1  John,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  verses. 

Sherlock. 

On  Prophecy. 

(CoDtiDued  from  page  50.) 

I  SENT  you  lately  a  few  instances 
of  the  accomplishment  of  some  of 
the  ancient  prophecies,  observing  at 
the  same  time,  that  any  system  of 
revelation  founded  upon  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  such  plain  communica-* 
tions  from  the  Deity,  must  be  es¬ 
sentially  true,  and  challenge  the 
assent  of  every  rational  being.  The 
adversaries  of  Christianity  have 
been  always  aware  of  this  necessa¬ 
ry  conclusion,  and  have,  therefore, 
pointed  all  their  raillery,  w  it,  and 
erudition  against  the  authenticity 
of  these  ancient  predictions.  As 
the  objections  of  unbelievers,  on 
this  bead,  are  very  current  in  the 
world,  and  have  been  retailed  with 
much  confidence  of  assertion,  and 
parade  of  erudition,  by  all  infidel 
writers,  from  their  champion,  the 
sarcastic  Voltaire,  down  to  the  vul^ 
gar  effusions  of  Thomas  Paine,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  improper  to 
bestow  on  them  some  short  and 
cursory  observations,  calculated  to 
enforce  what  was  said  in  our  last 
communication.  TJ;M5y  who  may  de¬ 
sire  more  ample  information  on  this 
subject,  will  find  it  in  bishop  Wat¬ 
son’s  masterly  refutation  of  Paine’s 
Age  of  Reason,  in  bishop  Newton's 
Treatise  on  the  Prophecies,  and  in 
most  other  anti-deistical  writers. — 

I  The  object  of  tliis  communication 
is  merely  to  condense  within  a  nar¬ 
row  compass,  what  many  eminent 
defenders  of  Christianity  have  de¬ 
monstrated  at  large  toevery  candid 
and  impartial  mind,  when  answer¬ 
ing  the  objections  of  unbelievers. 

The  deistical  writers  object, first: 
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“  That  the  men  called  prophets,  conjecture  of  its  future  destinics/^ 
were  nothing  more  than  visionary  from  the  violation  of  its  fundamen- 
enthusiasts,who,  amidst  a  thousand  tal  laws,  we  may  be  warranted  in 
groundless  predictions,  sometimes  predicting,  at  some  indeterminate 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  the  period,  the  subversion  of  a  state, 
iruth.  They  were  mere  fortunetel’  But  the  prophets  enter  into  a  de¬ 
fers,  whose  bilious  redundancies,  tail  of  times,  and  circumstances, 
and  fanatical  effusions,  were  mis-  and  persons,  as  was  shown  in  the 
taken  by  the  vulgar  for  divine  in-  last  communication, 
spiration.” — Answer:  We  may  ob-  Second  objection. — “  These  pro¬ 

serve  on  this  objection,  that  vulgar  phecies  are  as  ambiguous  as  those 
abuse  deserves  no  reply.  If  the  pro-  of  the  Pagan  oracles;  and  even  if 
pheciesbe  true,  whatever  part  ima-  they  be  accomplished,  why  may 
gination  had  in  them,  yet  tnis  facul-  they  not,  like  them,  be  the  predic- 
ty  could  not  penetrate  into  futuri-  tions  of  some  evil  spirit.’’ 
ty.  For  instance,  200  years  before  Answer. — The  expressions  of  the 

the  birth  of  Cyrus,  Isaiah  beholds  prophets  are  natural  and  simple, 
this  hero  triumphing  over  Babylon,  differing  essentially  from  those  of 
and  sending  the  captive  Jews  back  the  Heathen  oracles.  Sometimes, 
to  their  own  country.  Daniel  fore-  indeed,  the  prophecies  are  obscure 
sees  the  victories  of  Alexamler,  and  and  intricate,  either  with  respect 
the  crimes  of  AntiocKus.  Is  bile,  to  what  is  not  necessary  to  be 
is  enthusiasism  capable  of  sirch  a  known,  or  on  account  of  the  ma- 
range  as  this? — Ah  to  the  obscurity  jestic  sublimity  of  their  object. — 
of  the  prophecies,  Porphery  and  I'hus,  for  instance,  the  twofold 
Julian  fouiid  them  so  pointed  and  character  of  Christ,  the  Messiah, 
explicit,  as  to  contend  that  they  and  his  spiritual  kingdom,  imper- 
were  uttered  subsequent  io  the  feet  upon  earth,  but  perfect  in  hea- 
events  which  they  foretold.  But  ven,  being  comprised  in  the  pro- 
the  fact  is,  every  prophecy  must  It  phecy,  some  attention  must  be  paid 
be  clear  and  obscure  at  the  same  to  this  double  sense,  to  perceive 
time.  Cleary  as  to  its  object,  for  its  drift  and  its  meaning. — At  any 
upright  minds;  but  obscure,  as  to  rate,  every  real  prophecy,  however 
its  phraseology  and  circumstances,  expressed,  can  emanate  only  from 
for  disingenuous  and  captious  dis-  the  Deity.  Its  sole  principle,  end, 
positions — God  speaks,  and  mani-  and  object,  is  God  and  religion, 
fests  himself  as  he  pleases;  but  to  No  future  event,  which  depends  on 
pretend  that  Jeremiah  was  actu-  a  free  and  deliberating  agent,  can, 

.  ated  by  nothin«^but  capricious  con-  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  known 
jecture,  when  he  announced  to  his  or  foretold  by  any  evil  spirit,  and 
countrymen  their  impending  cala-  some  circumstances  attending  eve- 
mities,  and  tlie  assurances  of  their  ry  such  event  must  be  left  in  ob- 
future  deliverance,  is  to  exact  a  scurity,  that  no  attempt  be  made 
credit  to  vague  assertions,  which  }  to  prevent  its  happening.  For  in- 
few  thinking  people  will  be  willing  stance,  the  prophet  Micah  foretold 
to  pay.  These  prophecies,  there-  that  the  prophet  Messiah  should  be 
fore,  cannot  be  ranked  amon^  bold  born  at  Bethlehem.  Had  he  men- 
conjectures.  Conjectures  are  lound-  tioned,  moreover,  the  journey  of  the 
ed  only  upon  probabilities,  and  from  wise  mev,  and  the  answers  made 
these,  neither  the  eras  nor  the  de-  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  the  ques- 
tail  of  events  derive  much  elucida-  tions  of  Herod,  that  prince  would 
tion.  We  may,  for  instance,  from  have  seen  too  clearly  the  whole 
the  character  ot  a  child  lorin  some  tendency  of  the  prediction,  and 
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would  not  have  accomplished  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  innocents.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  future  events,  like  that 
of  natural  objects,  is  real  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  although  both  may  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  many  circumstances  ob¬ 
scure  and  unintelligible. 

Third  objection. — “  The  Jews,  al¬ 
ways  under  the  influence  of  super¬ 
stition,  referred  every  thing  to  su¬ 
pernatural  agency — but  this  can  be 
no  proof  that  the  prophecies  were 
inspired.” 

Answer. — If  the  prophets  were 
not  enlightened  from  above,  let 
some  other  source  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion  be  pointed  out.  Let  it  be  shown 
how  they  could  pierce  through  the 
chaos  of  futurity.  When  any  other 
principle  of  the  communications 
made  to  these  holy  men  can  be 
established,  besides  the  God  whom 
they  adored,  and  in  whose  name 
they  spoke,  it  will  then  only  be 
reasonable  to  question  their  claim 
to  inspiration. 

Fourth  objection. — By  what  au¬ 
thority  did  these  pretended  pro^ 
phets  assume  to  themselves  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  title,  and  presume  to 
pass  for  such  among  the  people?” 

Answer. — God  never  failed  to 
aftbrd  them  a  full  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  their  inspiration,  and  of 
the  importance  of  the  mission  with 
which  they  were  charged:  a  con¬ 
viction  so  strong  and  powerful,  that 
in  the  beginning,  it  was  absolutely 
irresistible.  The  prophet  appears 
merely  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God.  Thus  Ezekiel  is 
continually  telling  us  that  the 
“  hand  of  the  Almighty  was  upon 
him;”  that  the  word  of  the  I.ord 
came  unto  him;”  and  that  “  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  lifted  him  up,” 
that  he  might  behold  the  eventful 
dispensations  of  his  providence.  Is 
it  probable  that  men  of  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  eminence,  talents,  and 
wisdom,  as  the  prophets  utidoubt-  j 
edly  were,  would  voluntarily  have  | 


taken  up  an  employment  which 
exposed  them  to  great  labour  and 
inevitable  persecution, had  they  not 
been  imperiously  called  to  it  by  a 
voice  from  heaven?  “  Their  trials,” 
says  the  Apostle,  “  were  mockings 
and  scourgings,  and  bonds  and 
imprisonment.  They  were  stoned, 
they  were  sawn  asunder — being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.”— 
What  an  unenviable  ministry  was 
this?  Where  could  persons  ot  com¬ 
mon  sense  be  found  to  brave  the 
dangers,  and  submit  to  the  tor¬ 
ments  connected  with  its  func¬ 
tions,  were  they  not  inwardly  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  call  \vas  from 
heaven.  If  then  we  barely  allow' 
that  the  prophets  were  neither  idi¬ 
ots,  nor  maamen,  we  must  assent 
to  the  testimony  which  they  give 
of  themselves;  we  must  admit  that 
they  conceived  themselves  speak¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  because  they  had  every  reason 
to  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  But 
besides  all  this,  let  the  doctrines 
which  they  delivered  be  candidly 
examined.  Were  ever  any  dis¬ 
covered  more  excellent,  more  sub¬ 
lime,  more  worthy  of  the  God, 
whose  delegates  they  were.  With 
what  undaunted  courage  did  they 
raise  their  voice  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  superstition  and  idolatry  of 
the  times?  With  what  earnestness 
did  they  insist  upon  inward  holi¬ 
ness,  and  purity  of  heart?  What 
more  beautiful  and  interesting  was 
ever  written  upon  this  subject,  than 
the  following  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Michah?  “  Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  High  God?  Shall 
I  come  before  him  with  burnt-of¬ 
ferings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I 
give  my  first-born  for  my  trans¬ 
gression,.  the  fruit  of  my  body  for 
the  sin  of  my  soul?  He  hath  show¬ 
ed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and 
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what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?”  Can  any  thing  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  notions  which  rea¬ 
son  affords  us  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  than  the  tender  and  pathetic 
invitations  to  repentance,  uttered 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel?  “  Say  un¬ 
to  them,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
de^ith  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live: 
turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil 
ways;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house 
of  Israel.”  Were  the  glory  and 
the  perfections  of  Jehovah  ever  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  sublimer  strains  than 
in  the  admirable  canticles  of  Da¬ 
vid?  or  was  a  more  lively  interest, 
a  more  ardent  zeal  ever  manifest¬ 
ed  for  the  honour  of  religion,  than 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah?  But  it  is 
by  appealing  to  their  predictions 
themselves,  that  the  divine  mission 
of  the  prophets  is  fully  establish¬ 
ed.  For  who  but  the  omniscient 
Deity  could  unveil  to  them  the 
most  distant,  as  well  as  the  ap¬ 
proaching  events  of  futurity?  Who 
but  He,  for  instance,  could  com¬ 
municate  to  a  prophet,  361  years 
before  the  event  took  place,  that  a 
king  named  Josiah,  should  demo¬ 
lish  the  profane  altar  on  which  Je¬ 
roboam  ottered  sacrifice  in  Bethel; 
or  discover  to  Elias  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  ready  to  burst  upon  the  im¬ 
pious  posterity  of  Ahab?  Who  but 
He,  could  enable  the  prophet  Isaiah 
to  announce  the  future  glory  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  and  to  call  him  by  his 
name,  200  years  before  he  was 
born;  to  foretel  distinctly  that  he 
should  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  and  to  trace  his  conquests 
nearly  in  as  great  detail  as  they 
were  afterwards  related  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Xenophon?  In  a  word,  to 
close  this  argument  by  one  more 
example,  not  less  conspicuous  than 
those  already  mentioned;  who  but 
the  Eternal  could  have  delivered 


to  Daniel  the  famous  oracular  com¬ 
munication  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
a  communication  marked  with  the 
most  striking  and  interesting  fea¬ 
tures;  and  which,  if  even  relating 
to  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as 
Josephus  vainly  pretends,  preceded 
the  reign  of  that  prince  tour  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  years?  Now,  if 
in  the  accomplishment  of  all  these 

f ►redictions,  the  unbeliever  still  re¬ 
uses  to  acknowledge  the  finger  of 
God,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
Spirit,  it  will  be  diflicult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  species  of  evidence  will 
operate  upon  his  mind. 

Fifth  objection. — “But  is  the  fact 
established,”  the  gainsayers  still 
object,  “  that  these  prophecies  were 
really  prior  to  the  events?  Were 
they  generally  known?  were  they 
publiuy  delivered?” 

Answer.— These  questions  ad  mit 
of  no  doubtful  solution — for  the 
prophets  repaired  in  open  day,  to 
the  palaces  of  their  kings;  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  court,  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  and  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  assemblies, 
boldly  announced  the  events  which 
it  was  given  them  to  foresee.  Elias 
publicly  notifies  to  Ahab,  that  for 
many  years  the  heavens  should  be 
shut  up;  and  all  Israel,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
were  apprised  of  this  prediction. 
He  had  said,  moreover,  that  at  his 
word,  the  heavens  should  again  be 
opened,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  multitude  this  promise  was 
accomplished.  What  prophetic  ex¬ 
hibition  could  be  more  public  than 
that  displayed  by  Isaiah,  when  stript 
of  his  garments,  he  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem,  to  signify  that 
the  king  of  Assyria  should  lead 
forth  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  an 
host  of  captives,  naked  and  forlorn? 
Or  what  was  meant  by  the  chains 
which  Jeremiah  hung  around  his 
neck,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people,*  but  a  lively  representation 
of  those  with  which  tne  Hebrews 
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were  to  be  bound  by  their  enemies. 
The  prophecies  or  Ezekiel  were 
announced  by  signs  still  more  un¬ 
equivocal  and  striking.  At  one 
time,  he  is  commanded  to  engrave 
on  a  brick  the  plan  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  represent  along  with  it  the 
outward  marks  of  God’s  anger 
against  that  city.  At  another  time, 
the  prophet  was  directed  hastily  to 
pack  up  all  his  effects  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  people,  to  open  a 
breach  in  the  wall  of  his  house, 
and  to  cause  himself  to  be  carried 
out  through  it  upon  men’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  a  veil  over  his  face,  thus 
clearly  indicating  the  approaching 
siege  of  the  city,  and  the  dispersion 
of  its  inhabitants.  When  Ahab  and 
Jehosaphat,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  people,  consulted  the  Lord  re¬ 
specting  the  issue  of  the  war  against 
the  Syrians,  four  hundred  false  pro¬ 
phets  assured  them  of  the  victory; 
Micaiah  alone  predicted  their  total 
overthrow.  All  the  witnesses  to  this 

{prophecy  were  interested  in  its 
ailure.  The  prophet  was  poisoned, 
but  bis  prediction  was  fully  verified. 
In  the  nistorical  books  or  the  Old 
Testament,  there  are  two  other  pro¬ 
phecies  which  have  always  perplex¬ 
ed  the  most  obstinate  unbelievers, 
from  the  long  interval  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  prediction  and  the  event. 
The  first  is  the  imprecation  uttered 
by  Joshua  against  the  city  of  Jeri¬ 
cho,  which  500  years  after  was 
carried  fully  into  effect.  The  other 
is  the  denunciation  pronounced  by 
a  prophet  before  king  Jeroboam, 
against  the  altar  erected  at  Bethel, 
in  these  remarkable  words:  “0 
altar,  altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
behold  a  child  shall  be  born  unto 
the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name, 
and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the 
priests  of  the  high  places,  that 
burn  incense  upon  thee,  and  men’s 
bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee.” 
Here  is  a  signal  and  explicit  pre¬ 
diction,  which  was  not  fulfilled  un¬ 
til  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  \ 


after  it  was  made,  although  it  de¬ 
signate  the  very  name  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  prince  who  was  to  destroy 
mis  idolatrous  altar. 

I  have  thus  briefly  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  our  readers,  the 
high  importance  of  the  ancient  pro¬ 
phecies  and  create  in  them,  from 
these  short  observations,  an  abid¬ 
ing  conviction,  that  ample  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory  replies  may  readily  be 
made  to  all  the  stale  objections  of 
philosophical  cavillers.  I’he  bright¬ 
est  evidence,  indeed,  cannot  check 
the  inclination  to  appear  witty  in 
the  half-learned,  nor  silence  the 
scoffs  of  the  profane.  But  O  let  us 
be  persuaded,  that  to  turn  away  our 
eyes  from  the  light  of  divine  truth, 
from  the  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  fulfilment  of  prophesy,  is  one 
of  those  lamentable  signs  of  tlje 
times  which  have  lately  been  teem¬ 
ing  with  uncommon  evils.  What 
Josephus  tells  us  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  seems  to  apply  too  pointedly 
to  many  persons  in  our  day.  This 
historian  writes,  that  in  the  last 
dreadful  ruin  of  his  unhappy  coun¬ 
trymen,  it  was  familiar  with  them 

to  make  a  jest  of  divine  things, 
and  to  deride,  as  so  many  senseless 
tales,  and  juggling  impostures,  the 
sacred  oracles  of  their  prophets;” 
though  they  were  then  fulfilling 
before  their  eyes,  and  even  upon 
themselves. 

That  astonishing  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  prophecy,  in  which  Isaiah  de¬ 
tails  witn  the  greatest  accuracy,  all 
the  events  of  our  Saviour’s  passion 
and  death,  might  have  alone  been 
sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  less  blind  and  obstinate  than 
the  Jews.  The  application  of  the 
prophecy  to  the  evangelical  history, 
IS  plain  and  appropriate.  Here  is 
no  double  sense  to  be  found,  no 
figurative  language,  but  what  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  intelligible  to  every  rea¬ 
der  of  every  country.  It  is  the  re¬ 
lation  of  an  event  which  took  place 
at  least  seven  centuries  after  the 
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death  of  the  writer.  It  was  this 
same  holy  prophet  who  foretold, 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  outward  power  or  influence 
to  attract  the  esteem,  and  insure 
the  attachment  of  the  world;  that, 
though  in  the  eye  of  God  he  should 
be  the  chief  cmmer- stone,  elect,  and 
precious;  yet  that  he  should  be  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  men  who  are  impelled  by 
the  springs  which  in  general  actu¬ 
ate  the  human  breast,  such  as  in¬ 
terest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
sensual  enjoyments;  and  particu¬ 
larly  it  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews 
should  fall  on  this  rock,  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  build  on  him,  as  the  only 
foundation  of  their  hopes;  but  in 
their  attempt  to  shake  and  over¬ 
throw  it,  should  themselves  be  scat¬ 
tered  and  broken  to  pieces.  The 
same  prophet  declared,  that  he 
should  veil  the  eyes  of  the  wise 
and  the  learned,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor  and  illiterate; 
that  he  should  restore  sight  to  the 
blind,  health  to  the  diseased,  and 
light  to  those  who  had  been  oppres¬ 
sed  with  darkness;  that  he  should 
teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and 
should  be  the  great  instt;uctor  of 
the  Gentiles;  that  kings  should  fall 
down  before  him,  and  all  nations, 
sooner  or  later,  pay  him  homage 
and  obedience;  that  his  reign  should  . 
be  gentle  and  benevolent;  and  that 
the  influence  of  his  gospel  should 
harmonise  the  jaring  passions  of 
mankind,  and  together  with  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  ' 
God,  finally  establish  peace  and 
purity  on  the  earth.”  Thus  we  see 
that  the  obstinacy  of  the  powerful 
and  the  learned,  the  dissipated  and 
the  voluptuous,  in  rejecting  the 
Messiah,  and  his  saving  gospel,  is 
as  clearly  predicted  as  any  other 
circumstance  of  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  lovers  of  religion, 
how  much  soever  they  may  lament 
the  prevailing  apathy  or  infidelity 
of  the  times,  have  no  reason  to  be 


j  surprised,  but  should  rather  rejoice 
that  it  is  an  additional  confirmation 
of  their  faith,  and  that  the  Bame  di¬ 
vine  spirit,  moreover,  which  fore¬ 
tells  the  temporary  obduracy  of  the 
human  heart,  assures  us  that  it  shall 
yield,  at  last,  universally  and  fully 
to  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  at- 
tractives  of  virtue. 

As  to  the  striking  prophecies  of 
our  blessed  Lord  himself,  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  them 
at  present;  but  they  were  such  as 
I  gave  additional  evidence  to  his  di- 
i  vine  character,  and  clearly  proved 
I  him  to  be  filled  with  a  spirit  more 
i  than  human.  He  uttered  numerous 
i  predictions  of  events  altogether  im- 
I  probable  from  existing  appearances, 
and  such  as  the  mo^  penetrating 
mind  could  neither  have  foreseen 
nor  conjectured;  much  less  have 
described  with  all  their  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  marked  out  the  several 
incidents  that  attended  them.  He 
foretold  his  own  death,  with  all  iti^ 
distinguishing  circumstances.  He 
foretold  the  treachery  of  one  dis¬ 
ciple,  and  the  cowardice  of  an¬ 
other.  He  predicted  the  persecu- 
j  tions  to  which  his  followers  would 
j  be  exposed;  the  opposition  which 
would  be  made  to  the  gospel,  and 
i  its  extraordinary  and  final  triumph 
I  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the 
world.  He  foretold  the  astonishing, 
and  to.  all  human  views,  the  impro¬ 
bable  fate  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  signal  destruction  of 
the  city.  He  even  specified  the  pe* 
riod  when  this  awful  event  should 
take  place,  and  described  the  very 
ensigns  of  those  arms  (the  imperial 
eagles  of  Rome)  that  were  to  effect 
the  direful  catastrophe.  He  fore¬ 
told  the  various  calamities  that 
should  befal  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  total  ruin  in  which  their  church 
and  state  should  be  involved.  All 
these  predictions  were  fully,  clear¬ 
ly,  and  literally  accomplished.  The 
temple  was  levelled  to  the  ground, 
nor  could  the  imperial  munificence 
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Julian,  when  exercised  with  the 
maliCTant  view  to  invalidate  this 
prophecy*  of  our  Lord,  renew  the 
structure,  or  even  remove  the  ruins 
of  it  for  the  erection  of  another 
edifice.  The  Jews  were  overtaken 
by  the  severest  afflictions  of  hea¬ 
ven,  and  the  blood  of  Him  whom 
they  had  crucified,  was  revenged 
on  their  children  and  their  coun¬ 
try;  while  to  this  day  they  remain 
the  signal  monuments  of  the  truth 
of  prophecy.  Having  totally  lost 
the  sceptre^  and  possessing  no  law- 
giver i  independently  of  a  foreign 
tribunal,  they  afford  a  visible  and 
standing  proof,  that  ‘‘  the  Shiloh  is 
co?ne,  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the 
people  should  6c.”  To  persons  of 
religious  habits  and  deep  observa¬ 
tion,  the  situation  of  the  Jews 
throughout  so  many  ages,  has  ever  ' 
appeared  a  signal  confirmation  of  j 
many  ancient  prophecies;  but  per¬ 
haps  the  confession  of  a  professed 
man  of  the  world,  may  add  to  the 
evidence  arising  from  the  state  of 
this  extraordinary  people.  The  late 
very  pious  anci  learned  bishop 
Horne  assures  us  that  lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  once  told  a  lady  in  a  se- 1 
rious  discourse  they  had  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  that  there 
was  one  which  he  thought  to  be  in¬ 
vincible,  not  to  be  got  over  by  the 
wit  of  man,  viz:  “  the  present  state  | 
of  the  Jews” — a  fact  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  on  no  human  principle;  and 
on  which  we  may  further  remark, 
that  in  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Jewish  calamities,  there  were  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  the  divine  judgment. 
The  Roman  generals,  at  least  Ti¬ 
tus  and  Vespasian,  did  not  wish  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews:  the 
ruin  iu  which  they  were  involved, 
was  chargeable  on  themselves,  and 
with  this  Titus  reproaches  them  in 
a  very  eloquent  and  pathetic  ora¬ 
tion,  recorded  by  Josephus,  lib.  6. 
cap.  6. — It  is  a  subject  also  of  con¬ 
siderable  surprise,  that  the  Jews 
have  never  been  able  to  recover 


from  this  calamity,  for  if  we  only 
consider  the  agency  of  man,  how 
easily  could  the  Jews,  by  appeas¬ 
ing  the  resentment  of  the  Romans, 
have  returned  into  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  eiyoyed  their  former  tran¬ 
quillity?  It  was  never  the  custom 
of  this  generous  people  to  extermi¬ 
nate  those  whom  they  had  con¬ 
quered.  They  aimed  only  at  spar¬ 
ing  the  vanquished,  and  humbling 
the  arrogant.  “  Parcere  subjectis, 
et  debellare  superbos,”  were  their 
devices.  But  instead  of  this,  the 
Jews  were  always  rebelling,  and 
bringing  upon  themselves  fresh  de¬ 
struction,  as  was  evidently  the  case 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
and  succeeding  periods.  Besides, 
if  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  the 
Deity,  it  cannot  be  conceived,  why 
a  nation,  for  £000  years  the  par¬ 
ticular  object  of  divine  favour, 
should  afterwards  be  deprived  of 
this  blessing,  and  experience  his 
judgments  and  displeasure  during 
so  many  ages.  Shall  we  say  they 
are  more  wicked  than  their  ances¬ 
tors,  who  were  redeemed  from  the 
Babylonish  and  Egyptian  captivity? 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  never  so 
steadfast  in  the  principles  of  their 
religion;  they  were  never  more  free 
I  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry. — 
Why  then  have  they  been  such 
marked  objects  of  the  divine  dis¬ 
pleasure?  Beyond  doubt,  some 
grievous  offence  has  been  the  cause 
of  it;  and  that  offence  consists  in 
their  having  rejected  and  crucified 
the  Messiah,  as  he  himself  had  fore¬ 
told  in  several  parables,  with  which 
also  they  were  upbraided  by  the 
Apostles,  and  as  is  too  clearly  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  present  w  retched 
condition. 

And  now,  if  the  manifest  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  divine  prophe¬ 
cies  constituted  one  of  the  principal 
inducements  to  mankind  for  em¬ 
bracing  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  O 
let  it  exert  the  same  influence  up¬ 
on  us  to  keep  us  unwavering  and 
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steidy  in  our  belief  of  it,  nothing 
doubting,  but  the  same  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  which  unveiled  to  his  ser¬ 
vants  the  secrets  of  futurity,  will 
still  continue  with  his  Church,  to 
lead  her  into  all  truth,  and  guard 
her  so  effectually  against  all  the 
snares  of  false  philosophy,  pre¬ 
sumptuous  ignorance,  and  open  in¬ 
fidelity,  “that  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  never  prevail  against  her.” — 
Let  us  then  cling  to  her  as  to  the 
pillar  of  truth,  whose  foundation 
rests  upon  the  rock  of  ages;  upon 
the  solid  basis  of  unquestionable 
prophecies,  and  evident  miracles. 
Let  these  destroy  in  us  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief;  all  that  folly  and 
sloth  of  heart  complained  of  by  our 
Saviour  “  to  believe  whatever  the 
prophets  have  spoken.”  These  pro¬ 
phecies  are  as  conclusive  as  ever; 
nay,  some  of  them,  more  so  than 
formerly;  and  as  to  miracles,  they 
are  not  to  be  repeated  for  proofs, 
after  the  world  has  once  been  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  truths  of  religion. — 
All  is  then  left  to  testimony  and 
education.  To  the  scoffs,  however, 
and  the  cavils  of  unbelievers  let 
this  answer  always  be  ready:  If  a 
religion,  to  which  the  nature  of  man 
is  so  hostile,  did  actually  make  its 
way  without  force,  and  against  the 
utmost  cruelty  and  discouragement 
from  the  world,  that /act  was  a  mi¬ 
racle,  including  within  itself  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  miracles.  Wherefore, 
having  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let 
us  hear  them.  We  want  no  further 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  our  religion, 
no  greater  evidence  of  its  truth 
than  that  of  prophecy:  they  who 
refuse  to  be  convinced  by  this, 
would  not  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead.  And  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  Jews  were  an  instance  of 
this;  lor  they  withstood  all  the  mi¬ 
racles  of  Christ,  even  that  most 
wonderful  one,  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  no  less  than  they 
had  done  the  ordinary  preaching  of 
the  prophets.  To  avoid  the  disas- 
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ters  of  this  people,  we  must  avoid 
their  unbelief,  well  persuaded  that 
against  the  open  or  virtual  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  are  denounced 
the  heaviest  judgments  of  heaven, 
while  the  promises  of  its  choicest 
blessings  are  made  to  those  who 
receive  him  and  his  word  with  ho¬ 
nest  hearts,  and  produce  the  cor¬ 
responding  fruits  of  a  godly  and 
righteous  life.  C.  H.  W. 

[From  the  Christian  Observer.  ] 

On  the  Order  of  the  Primitive 
Church. 

W  HENEVER  we  take  a  view  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  first  aiid 
purest  ages,  we  may  generally  gain 
instruction  and  improvement.  The 
Church  of  Ephesus  was  planted  at 
an  early  period  by  St.  Paul  and  his 
fellow  labourers;  and  the  wisdom 
and  sovereignty  of  God  were  mani¬ 
fested  wonderfully  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Though  Ephesus  was  a  large 
and  populous  city  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  the  Apostle  seems  not  to  have 
preached  there,  till  after  he  had 
crossed  the  Archipelago,  and  was 
returning  from  Greece  and  Mace¬ 
donia.  Corinth  and  Philippi,  though 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
Judea  and  from  Tarsus,  received 
the  gospel  before  Ephesus.  St. 
Paul’s  first  visit  was  short,  but  im¬ 
pressive.  Acts  xviii.  19,  21.  They 
desired  him  to  tarry  a  longer  time 
with  them,but  circumstances  would 
not  permit  him.  After  he  had  kept 
the  feast  of  the  passover  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  according  to  the  law,  and  af¬ 
ter  he  had  again  travelled  through 
the  upper  coasts  of  Asia,  he  came 
to  Ephesus;  and  he  continued  there 
for  more  than  two  years,  partly  in 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  partly 
in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus. 
The  work  of  God,  at  Ephesus, 
seems  to  have  been  very  deep  and 
extensive.  The  worship  of  idols 
was  forsaken,  and  the  silver  shrines 
which  were  made  for  the  great 
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f;oddes9  Diana,  became  of  less  va- 
ue.  The  friends  of  idolatry  were 
afraid  that  her  temple  would  be 
despised,  and  her  magnificence  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  mightily^  grew  the  word 
of  God,  and  prevailed.  When  the 
Apostle  departed  from  them,  he 
left  many  pastors  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  to  whose  care  the  flocK  was 
committed.  Not  long  after,  he  again 
assed  through  those  parts;  and  as 
e  would  not  spend  the  time  in 
Asia,  on  account  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  came  on¬ 
ly  to  Miletus,  and  sent  to  Ephesus, 
and  called  for- the  elders  or  pastors 
of  the  Church.  '  His  charge  to  them 
was  most  affectionate  and  tender. 
He  reminded  them  of  his  labours 
and  his  tears  among  them,  for  the 
space  of  three  years;  and  assured 
them  that  now  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more.  But  lest  his  care  for 
their  welfare  should  seem  to  be  re¬ 
mitted,  he  left  Timothy  to  govern 
them  in  his  absence.  Thus  he  says, 
“  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at 
Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  that  thou  mightest  charge 
some  that  they  teach  no  other  doc¬ 
trine.”  1  Tim.  i.  3. 

Here  again  we  have  a  pattern  of 
the  Order  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  Ti¬ 
mothy  must  ordain  at  Ephesus — 
must  charge  ministers  respecting 
their  doctrine — must  receive  accu¬ 
sations  against  them,  and  must 
judge  of  their  spirit  and  conduct. 
These  particulars  fully  appear  in 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  Timothy.  The 
pastors  of  Ephesus  might  not  or¬ 
dain  without  Timothy;  nor  might 
any  individual  congregation  form 
itself  into  a  little  private  party, 
independent  of  his  authority.  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians,  and  both  his  Epistles  to  Ti¬ 
mothy,  while  he  . was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome;  and  after  his  death  we  have 
no  further  account  of  this  Church, 
except  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Revelations. 

VoL.  II. 


St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
to  a  truly  good  old  age,  and  his 
care  of  the  Churches  continued  to 
the  last.  In  a  vision  he  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  write 
an  epistle  “  unto  the  Angel  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus.”  If  there  were 
many  ministers  in  that  Church,  and 
all  of  equal  authority,  why  is  one 
only  called  the  Angel?  Is  there  any 
thing  unreasonable  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  Timothy’s  office  was  still 
filled  with  an  apostolical  man,  who 
is  here  termed  the  Angel,  and  that 
by  him  these  particulars  were  to 
be  communicated  to  the  different 
pastors,  and  by  them  to  their  re¬ 
spective  congregations? 

Wayring.  ^ 

On  the  Delay  of  Conversion. 

In  forming  the  habits  of  religion, 
of  love,  humility,  patience,  charity, 
we  must  habituate  ourselves  to  the 
duties  of  them.  We  never  acquire 
these  virtues  but  by  devotion  to 
their  influence.  It  is  not  more  ab¬ 
surd  to  expect  to  play  skilfully  on 
an  instrument,  without  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  art  by  practice  and  ap¬ 
plication,  than  that  a  man  will  be¬ 
come  pious,  patient,  humble,  in  one 
moment,  by  a  simple  wish  of  the 
soul,  without  acquiring  these  vir¬ 
tues  by  assiduity  and  care.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  form  a  sudden  re¬ 
solution.  Have  you  never  attended 
these  powerful  and  pathetic  ser¬ 
mons,  which  forced  conviction  on 
the  most  obdurate  breasts?  Have 
you  never  seen  the  hearers  affect¬ 
ed,  alarmed,  and  resolved  to  reform 
their  lives?  And  have  you  never 
been  surprised  to  see  them,  after  a 
short  interval,  return  to  those  vices 
which  they  viewed  with  horror, and 
neglect  those  virtues  whicli  appear¬ 
ed  to  them  so  amiable?  Whence 
proceeded  so  sudden  a  change? 
Behold  it  here.  This  piety,  this 
devotion,  these  tears,  proceeded 
from  an  extraneous  cause,  and  not 
from  a  habit  formed  bv  a  course  of 
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steady  in  our  belief  of  it,  nothing 
doubting,  but  the  same  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  which  unveiled  to  his  ser¬ 
vants  the  secrets  of  futurity,  will 
still  continue  with  his  Church,  to 
lead  her  into  all  truth,  and  guard 
her  so  effectually  against  all  the 
snares  of  false  philosophy,  pre¬ 
sumptuous  ignorance,  and  open  in¬ 
fidelity,  “that  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  never  prevail  against  her.’’ — 
Let  us  then  cling  to  her  as  to  the 
pillar  of  truth,  whose  foundation 
rests  upon  the  rock  of  ages;  upon 
the  solid  basis  of  unquestionable 
prophecies,  and  evident  miracles. 
Let  these  destroy  in  us  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief;  all  that  folly  and 
sloth  of  heart  complained  of  by  our 
Saviour  “  to  believe  whatever  the 
prophets  have  spoken.”  These  pro¬ 
phecies  are  as  conclusive  as  ever; 
nay,  some  of  them,  more  so  than 
formerly;  and  as  to  miracles,  they 
are  not  to  be  repeated  for  proofs, 
after  the  world  has  once  been  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  truths  of  religion. — 
All  is  then  left  to  testimony  and 
education.  To  the  scoffs,  however, 
and  the  cavils  of  unbelievers  let 
this  answer  always  be  ready:  If  a 
religion,  to  which  the  nature  of  man 
is  so  hostile,  did  actually  make  its 
way  without  force,  and  against  the 
utmost  cruelty  and  discouragement 
from  the  world,  that /act  was  a  mi¬ 
racle,  including  within  itself  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  miracles.  Wherefore, 
having  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let 
us  hear  them.  We  want  no  further 
proof  of  tlie  divinity  of  our  religion, 
no  greater  evidence  of  its  truth 
than  that  of  prophecy:  they  who 
refuse  to  be  convinced  by  this, 
would  not  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead.  And  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  Jews  were  an  instance  of 
this;  for  they  withstood  all  the  mi¬ 
racles  of  Christ,  even  that  most 
wonderful  one,  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  no  less  than  they 
had  done  the  ordinary  preaching  of 
tlie  prophets.  To  avoid  the  disas¬ 


ters  of  this  people,  we  must  avoid 
their  unbelief,  well  persuaded  that 
against  the  open  or  virtual  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  are  denounced 
the  heaviest  judgments  of  heaven, 
while  the  promises  of  its  choicest 
blessings  are  made  to  those  who 
receive  him  and  his  word  with  ho¬ 
nest  hearts,  and  produce  the  cor¬ 
responding  fruits  of  a  godly  and 
righteous  life.  C.  H.  W. 

[From  the  Christian  Observer.  ] 

On  the  Order  of  the  Primitive 
Church. 

W  HENEVER  we  take  a  view  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  first  and 
purest  ages,  we  may  generally  gain 
instruction  and  improvement.  The 
Church  of  Ephesus  was  planted  at 
an  early  period  by  St.  Paul  and  his 
fellow  labourers;  and  the  wisdom 
and  sovereignty  of  God  were  mani¬ 
fested  wondertully  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Though  Ephesus  was  a  large 
and  populous  city  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  the  Apostle  seems  not  to  have 
preached  there,  till  after  he  had 
crossed  the  Archipelago,  and  was 
returning  from  Greece  and  Mace¬ 
donia.  Corinth  and  Philippi,  though 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
Judea  and  from  Tarsus,  received 
the  gospel  before  Ephesus.  St. 
Paul’s  first  visit  was  snort,  but  im¬ 
pressive.  Acts  xviii.  19,  21. ,  They 
desired  him  to  tarry  a  longer  time 
with  them,but  circumstances  would 
not  permit  him.  After  he  had  kept 
the  feast  of  the  passover  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  according  to  the  law,  and  af¬ 
ter  he  had  again  travelled  through 
the  upper  coasts  of  Asia,  he  came 
to  Ephesus;  and  he  continued  there 
for  more  than  two  years,  partly  in 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  partly 
in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus. 
The  work  of  God,  at  Ephesus, 
seems  to  have  been  very  deep  and 
extensive.  The  worship  of  idols 
was  forsaken,  and  the  silver  shrines 
which  were  made  for  the  great 
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goddess  Diana,  became  of  less  va¬ 
lue.  The  friends  of  idolatry  were 
afraid  that  her  temple  would  be 
despised,  and  her  magnificence  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God,  and  prevailed.  When  the 
Apostle  departed  from  them,  he 
left  many  pastors  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  to  whose  care  the  flocK  was 
committed.  Not  long  after,  he  again 

Eassed  through  those  parts;  and  as 
e  would  not  spend  the  time  in 
Asia,  on  account  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  came  on¬ 
ly  to  Miletus,  and  sent  to  Ephesus, 
and  called  for  the  elders  or  pastors 
of  the  Church.  His  charge  to  them 
was  most  affectionate  and  tender. 
He  reminded  them  of  his  labours 
and  his  tears  among  them,  for  the 
space  of  three  years;  and  assured 
them  that  now  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more.  But  lest  his  care  for 
their  welfare  should  seem  to  be  re¬ 
mitted,  he  left  Timothy  to  govern 
them  in  his  absence.  Thus  he  says, 
I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at 
Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  that  thou  mightest  charge 
some  that  they  teach  no  other  doc¬ 
trine.”  1  Tim.  i.  3. 

Here  again  we  have  a  pattern  of 
the  Order  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  Ti¬ 
mothy  must  ordain  at  Ephesus- 
must  charge  ministers  respecting 
their  doctrine — must  receive  accu¬ 
sations  against  them,  and  must 
judge  of  their  spirit  and  conduct. 
These  particulars  fully  appear  in 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  Timothy.  The 
pastors  of  Ephesus  might  not  or¬ 
dain  without  Timothy;  nor  might 
any  individual  congregation  form 
itself  into  a  little  private  party, 
independent  of  his  authority.  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians,  and  both  his  Epistles  to  Ti¬ 
mothy,  while  he. was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome;  and  after  his  death  we  have 
no  further  account  of v  tins  Church, 
except  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Revelations. 

VoL.  IL 


St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
to  a  truly  good  old  age,  and  his 
care  of  the  Churches  continued  to 
the  last.  In  a  vision  he  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  write 
an  epistle  “  unto  the  Angel  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus.”  If  there  were 
many  ministers  in  that  Church,  and 
all  of  equal  authority,  why  is  one 
only  called  the  Angel?  Is  there  any 
thing  unreasonable  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  Timothy’s  office  was  still 
filled  with  an  apostolical  man,  who 
is  here  termed  the  Angel,  and  that 
by  him  these  particulars  were  to 
be  communicated  to  the  difterent 
pastors,  and  by  them  to  their  re¬ 
spective  congregations? 

Wayring. 

On  the  Delay  of  Conversion. 

In  forming  the  habits  of  religion, 
of  love,  humility,  patience,  charity, 
we  must  habituate  ourselves  to  the 
duties  of  them.  We  never  acquire 
these  virtues  but  by  devotion  to 
their  influence.  It  is  not  more  ab¬ 
surd  to  expect  to  play  skilfully  on 
an  instrument,  witnout  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  art  by  practice  and  ap¬ 
plication,  than  that  a  man  will  be¬ 
come  pious,  patient,  humble,  in  one 
moment,  by  a  simple  wish  of  the 
soul,  without  acquiring  these  vir¬ 
tues  by  assiduity  and  care.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  form  a  sudden  re¬ 
solution.  Have  you  never  attended 
these  powerful  and  pathetic  ser¬ 
mons,  which  forced  conviction  on 
the  most  obdurate  breasts?  Have 
you  never  seen  the  hearers  aftect- 
ed,  alarmed,  and  resolved  to  reform 
their  lives?  And  have  you  never 
been  surprised  to  see  them,  after  a 
short  interval,  return  to  those  vices 
which  they  viewed  with  horror,  and 
neglect  those  virtues  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  them  so  amiable?  Whence 
proceeded  so  sudden  a  change? 
Behold  it  here.  This  piety,  this 
devotion,  these  tears,  proceeded 
from  an  extraneous  cause,  and  not 
!  from  a  habit  formed  bv  a  course  o( 
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action,  and  a  fund  acquired  by 
labour  and  diligence.  The  cause 
ceasing,  the  effects  subside,  the 
preacher  is  silent,  and  every  de¬ 
vout  feeling  soon  wears  off. 

We  make  a  rapid  progress  in  the 
career  of  vice.  We  arrive  without 
difficulty  at  perfection,  in  the  works 
of  darkness.  But  the  habits  of  ho¬ 
liness  are  directly  opposed  to  our 
constitution.  They  obstruct  all  its 
propensities,  and  offer  a  violence  to 
nature.  It  is  by  unremitting  labour, 
by  perseverance  iri  duty,  and  by 
perpetual  vigilance,  that  we  must 
expect  the  establishment  of  grace 
in  the  heart.  We  must  demolish 
corruption,  before  we  can  erect  the 
edifice  of  grace.  Like  the  Jews 
at  Jerico,  we  must  work  with  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  other,  equally  assi¬ 
duous  to  produce  that  which  is  not, 
and  to  destroy  that  which  already 
exists. 

The  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
a  consciousness  of  our  weakness, 
are  the  most  powerful  motives  that 
can  prompt  us  to  seek  conversion 
without  delay.  If  conversion  de¬ 
pended  on  ourselves,  if  our  hearts 
were  in  our. own  power,  if  we  could 
sanctify  ourselves  at  pleasure,  then 
we  might  be  safe  in  delaying  it. 

Is  it  on  a  death-bed  you  rely? 
How  can  we  presume  on  what  may 
happen  in  the  hour  of  death?  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  dyin^  Presume 
you  that  we  can  be  in  a  proper 
state  for  thought  and  reflection, 
when  seized  with  those  presages 
of  death,  which  announce  his  ap¬ 
proach — those  piercing  pains,  which 
take  every  reflection  from  the 
soul — those  profound  lethargies 
which  render  unavailing,  motives 
the  most  powerful,  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  the  most  patlietic — those  fre¬ 
quent  reveries,  which  present  phan¬ 
toms  and  chimeras  and  fill  the  soul 
wdth  a  thousand  alarms? 

But  if  your  complaint  be  unat¬ 
tended  with  pain,  what  passes  on 
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these  occasions?  Our  friends,  our 
family,  our  self-esteem,  all  unite  to 
make  us  augur  a  favourable  issue. 
We  hope  to  recover,  and  hope  in¬ 
flames  desire;  the  wish  to  live  gives 
a  deeper  root  to  the  love  of  the 
world.  Meanwhile,  the  affliction 
extends  itself,  the  body  weakens, 
and  death  arrives  before  we  had 
seriously  thought  of  it. 

But  you  shrink,  on  seeing  what 
i  labour  it  will  cost,  what  difficulties 
must  be  surmounted,  what  victories 
must  be  obtained  over  yourselves. 
To-day  you  still  wish  to  follow 
your  course,  to  abandon  your  hearjt 
to  worldly  pleasures  and  follies,  to 
follow  your  passions.  But  to-mor¬ 
row  you  will  cite  your  wicked  pro¬ 
pensities  before  the  bar  of  God, 
and  pronounce  their  sentence.  0, 
sophism  of  self-esteem,  carrying 
with  it  its  own  refutation!  If  this 
wicked  propensity,  strengthened  to 
a  certain  point,  appears  invincible 
to-day,  shall  it  be  otherwise  to¬ 
morrow,  when  to  the  actions  of  this 
day,  you  shall  have  added  those  of 
another?  Nor  let  it  be  objected, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  suddenly 
and  fully  correct  our  prejudices, 
and  eradicate  our  corrupt  propensi¬ 
ties.  Undoubtedly  we  need  his  aid. 
If  we  trust  to  our  own  efforts  and 
vigilance,  however  great,  we  shall 
lean  on  a  bruised  reed.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  like  fabulous  en¬ 
chantments,  celebrated  in  our  ro¬ 
mances  and  poets.  We  cannot  too 
often  repeat  it,  that  grace  never 
destroys,  but  perfects  nature.  The 
Spirit  of  God  will  abundantly  ir- 
I  radiate  your  mind,  if  you  vigo¬ 
rously  apply  to  religioiis  contem¬ 
plation,  but  He  will  not  infuse  the 
light,  if  you  disdain  the  study.  The 
I  Spirit  of  God  will  abundantly  es¬ 
tablish  the  reign  of  grace  in  your 
heart,  if  you  assiduously  apply  to 
j  the  work;  but  He  will  never  do 
it  in  the  midst  of  dissipation  and 
sin.  Then  seek  ye  the  Lord  while 
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He  may  be  found.  Weep  at  thei  deed,  by  God  himself,  speaking  in 
remembrance  of  your  past  lives;  the  Prophet,  “  From  the  rising  of 
tremble  at  the  thought  that  God  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down 
sendsstrongdelusionson  those  that  of  the  same,  my  Name  shall  be 
obey  not  the  truth.  But  while  you  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and  in 
fear,  hope,  and  hoping,  act.  Above  every  place,  incense  shall  be  offer- 
all,  offer  up  your  fervent  prayers  ed  unto  my  Name,  and  a  pure  of- 
to  God.  Perhaps,  moved  by  your  fering;  for  my  Name  shall  be  great 
tears.  He  will  revoke  the  sentence;  among  the  Heathen,  saith  the  Lord 
perhaps  excited  to  compassion  by  nf  Hosts.”  But  we  must  not  sit 
your  misery,  He  will  heal  it  by  his  idle  and  unconcerned  spectators, 
grace.  O!  then  weep  for  the  past,  waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of 
reform  the  present,  and  take  salu-  this  prediction,  under  pretence  of 
tary  cautions  for  the  future.  Pros-  leaving  it  to  the  superior  wisdom 
trate  yourself  at  the  footstool  of  and  almighty  power  of  God.  He 
the  Divine  Majesty,  and  say  with  intends  all  his  predictions  to  beac- 
your  heart,  as  well  as  your  mouth,  complished  by  the  agency  of  ment 
stay  with  me  Lord;  I  will  not  let  and  happy  are  those  men  who  shall 
thee  go  until  thou  hast  blessed  me;  be  the  agents  and  instruments  of 
until  thou  hast  vanquished  my  cor-  effecting  what  Providence  so  gra- 
ruption,  and  given  me  the  earnest  ciously  intends;  and  who,  sharing 
of  my  salvation.  Saurin.  in  the  heavenly  work,  shall  be  sure 

—  also  to  share  in  the  heavenly  re- 

Obligations  under  which  Christians  ward.” 

lie  to  Propagate  the  Gospel.  Bishops  Mawson,  and  Thomas 

Bishop  Wynn  says— “Every  be-  (of -Lincoln,)  justly  urge  on  Chris- 
liever  is,  in  some  sort,  a  depositary  tians  their  own  professions  and 
of  the  faith;  and  ought  to  look  upon  prayers. 

it,  not  only  as  a  means  to  save  him-  “  We  profess  (says  Bishop  Maw- 
self,  but  as  a  trust  committed  to  his  son)  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  Holy 
charge,  to  be  by  him  communicated  Scriptures,  as  the  authentic  records 
to  otners,  in  proportion  to  his  abili-  of  the  great  transactions  between 
ties  and  opportunities.  And  though  God  and  man  from  the  beginning 
this  be  the  peculiar  business  of  those  of  the  world,  from  our  fall  in  Adam 
who  are  set  apart  for  this  office,  yet  to  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ; 
it  is  the  general  duty  of  all  Chris-  and  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  only 
tians,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  method  by  which  we  can  be  res- 
a  work,  which  of  all  others  tends  cued  from  sin  and  guilt,  and  be  re- 
most  to  illustrate  the  infinite  love  instated  in  the  divine  favour.  Are 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  the  we  serious  in  such  professions? — 
boundless  compassion  of  our  great  Let  us  omit  no  opportunity  of  dif- 
Redeemer.”  fusing  the  knowledge  of  them,  as 

On  the  same  subject.  Bishop  far  as  we  can.  We  daily  pray  un- 
Newton  states— “  The  natural  con-  to  God,  that  his  name  may  be  glo- 
sequence  of  this  discourse  is,  the  rified,  and  his  kingdom  on  earth 
great  duty  of  promoting,  as  much  enlarged.  Are  we  sincere  in  such 
as  lieth  in  our  power,  the  universal  our  addresses  to  him? — Let  us 
reign  of  Christ  upon  eai^.  For  the  cheerfully  and  liberally,  as  God 
imperfect  state  of  Christianity  is  has  prospered  us,  contribute  to  the 
no  just  objection  to  Divine  Provi-  support  of  this  venerable  society,* 
dence:  it  is  more  properly  a  re-  as  the  most  likely  means  of  com- 

proach  to  ourselves;  and  condemns  _ _ _ 

the  negligence  and  indifference  of  *  The  Society  for  Propagating*  the 
Christians.  We  are  assured,  in-  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
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passing  what  we  thus  wish  and  pray 
for;  that,  as  the  light  of  the  gospel 
may  shine  upon  nations  that  have 
not  vet  known  Christ,  so,  whereat 
is  already  received,  it  may  abide,  | 
and  flourish  more  and  more,  “  till  | 
we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.” 

St.  Chrysostom  (Bishop  Thomas 
remarks)  calls  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
“  the  Prayer  of  the  Faithful;”  in¬ 
timating,  that  none  can  make  a 
right  use  of  it  except  true  believers, 
as  none  but  such  can  repeat  it  with 
sincerity.  The  rule  of  judging  this 
sincerity,  can  be  no  other  than  such 
outward  marks  as  evidence  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  heart. 

One  evidence  of  our  sincerity  in 
prayer,  would  be  to  embrace  every  | 
opportunity  of  contributing  towards 
the  maintenance  of  our  holy  faith. 
Many  are  the  charities  which  are 
set  on  foot  with  this  salutary  design, 
and  very  worthy  of  our  encourage¬ 
ment;  but  none  stands  clearer  of 
objections  than  this  which  is  now  | 
proposed  to  us. 

In  proportion  to  the  sense  you 
have  of  tne  benefits  of  your  reli¬ 
gion,  will  be  your  sense  of  others 
wanting  the  same  advantages.  If 
you  act  consistently  with  your 
prayers,  you  will  not  refuse  to 
grant  to  each  your  benevolence,  so 
far  as  your  abilities  reach,  towards 
delivering  them  out  of  a  state  in 
which  you  would  not  be  yourselves 
for  any  consideration  in  this  world, 
and  towards  furnishing  them  with 
those  opportunities  of  worshipping 
God,  which  his  kind  Providence 
has  blessed  you  with. 

Objections  have,  however,  been 
urged  against  this  work  and  labour 
of  love.  To  one,  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  disaffected  minds. 
Archbishop  Seeker  well  replies— 

‘‘  Some  will  object,  that  all  the 
assistance  which  we  can  giveChris- 


11  tianity,  is  too  much  wanted  in  our 
own  country,  to  admit  of  any 
schemes  for  propagating  it  in  fo¬ 
reign  ones.  And  would  to  God 
those  persons  would  ask  themselves 
whether  they  are  indeed  desirous 
of  removing  the  objection  which 
they  make;  or  only  argue  against 
this  and  that  way  of  doing  good, 
to  save  the  expense  of  doing  it  in 
any  way!  A  true  and  judicious 
zeal  will  carefully  avoid  raising  an 
opposition  between  two  charities; 
which  is  a  much  surer  method  of 
hurting  the  one,  than  serving  the 
other:  whereas,  with  this  precau¬ 
tion,  a  first  scarce  ever  suffers  con¬ 
siderably,  if  at  all,  by  setting  up  a 
second;  but  men’s  hearts  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  contribute  to  both. 

Every  single  member  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  at  home,  v/as  original¬ 
ly  incorporated  into  our’s  for 
spreading  it  abroad.  That  society 
is  at  this  day  promoting  the  same 
knowledge  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
here;  whilst  w  e  are  doing  it  in  the 
West.  Many  of  us  belong  to  both; 
and'  promise  ourselves  a  larger 
share  of  the  blessing  of  God  in 
each,  for  neglecting  neither. 

In  these  nations,  great  provision 
is  made  already,  and  greater  we 
hope  will  daily  be  made  for  offer¬ 
ing  salvation  to  mankind.  They 
who  will  reject  it  after  all,  must 
do  so,  and  take  the  consequences. 
But  let  us,  “  in  nothing  terrified  by 
our  adversaries,  strive  together  for 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel;”  and  not 
only  sustain  a  defensive  war,  but 
show,  that  attacking  the  dominions 
of  our  Lord  and  Master  shall  in¬ 
crease  our  zeal  to  extend  them.” 

Bishop  Benson  ably  repels  an¬ 
other  objection — 

“  Some  good  persons  hinder  them¬ 
selves  from  doing  much  good  in 
the  world,  because  all  that  they  do 
must  be  done  in  their  own  way: 
and  many  bad  persons,  whatever 
way  any  .thing  is  done  in,  take  care 
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to  find  fault  with  that  particular 
method,  in  order  to  frame  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  when  indeed  they  are  against 
every  method.  As  to  the  former, 
if  they  will  wait  till  all  men  are  of 
one  mind,  and  that  their  own,  it  is  | 
easy  to  see  what  good  they  are 
likely  to  do  in  life:  the  only  way 
to  do  any  at  all,  is  to  be  always 
ready  to  assist  in  doing  the  most 
whicn  can  be  compassed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  of  things  and 
inclinations  of  persons.  As  to  the 
latter,  some  fault  may  be  found 
with  every  thing;  and,  therefore, 
they  can  never  want  the  excuse 
which  they  are  always  searching 
after,  for  being  useless  and  worth¬ 
less. 

The  obstacles,  indeed,  which  lie 
in  the  way  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Heathen,  are  many  and  great;  much 
more  and  greater  than  those  who 
have  not  thoroughly  considered  this 
subject,  seem  to  apprehend;  but  the 
greater,  in  proportion,  should  be 
our  zeal  to  overcome  them.  If  we 
cannot  do  all  that  we  would,  we  are 
how  ever  obliged  to  do  all  that  we 
can:  and  if  we  defer  our  endea¬ 
vours,  till  there  be  no  difficulties 
or  discouragements  in  the  way  of 
them,  we  may  as  well  fairly  at  first 
say,  we  will  defer  them  forever. — 
It  was  almost  with  a  certainty  of 
losing  their  own  lives,  that  the  first 
Christians  attempted  to  save  the 
souls  of  others.  The  attempt  now 
recommended  is  certainly  attended 
with  little  danger,  and  might  be 
carried  on  with  no  very  great  ex¬ 
pense:  and  strange  it  is,  that  so  small 
contributions  towards  it  should  be 
made  in  so  wealthy  a  nation,  and 
so  ready  to  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  support  of  idle  amusement, 
or  even  pernicious  diversion.” 

RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Jin  extract  from  the  Fourth  .Annual 
Report  of  the  J^Tew  Fork  Protes¬ 


tant  Episcopal  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety. 

In  presenting  the  fourth  report 
of  this  society,  we  cannot  reirain 
from  expressing  our  gratitude  for 
its  timely  formation,  and  for  the 
important  advantages  which  have 
already  resulted  from  its  establish¬ 
ment.  Animated  by  our  past  suc¬ 
cess,  even  under  circumstances 
which  might  well  have  discour¬ 
aged  any  efforts,  we  are  authorised 
to  look  forward  with  new  confi¬ 
dence,  while  we  recognize  that 
Superintending  Protection  which 
so  evidently  demands  the  homage 
of  our  thankfulness. 

Shortly  after  the  last  annual 
meeting,  a  sermon  was  preached 
at  Grace  Church,  in  behalf  of  this 
society,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery;  and  in  reverting  to  it  we 
find  great  satisfaction,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  then  made  to  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  but  more  particularly 
because  the  importance  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  was  then  set  forth 
with  such  an  union  of  piety>  of 
eloquence,  and  of  zeal,  as  impart¬ 
ed  new  animation  to  its  friends, 
and  was  calculated  to  enrol  all 
who  were  before  indifferent  among 
its  well-wishers  and  supporters. — 
The  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  then 
collected,  forms  nearly  the  one  half 
of  all  that  we  have  been  able,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  to  appropriate 
to  the  general  missionary  fund  of 
the  Diocess,  and  is  itself  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  talents  and  the  energy 
with  which  the  cause  was  advo¬ 
cated. 

'  The  amount  received  into  the 
treasury  since  the  last  anniversa- 
rji  is  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  and  seventy-three  cents. 

The  Committee  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel”  have  been  authorised 
to  draw  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars, ^without  which  assistance, 
the  Missionaries  now  employed. 
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could  not  have  been  paid  even  their 
scanty  salaries.  This  sum,  added  to 
those  previously  paid  over,  makes 
the  whole  amount  contributed  by 
this  society,  since  its  establish¬ 
ment,  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  balance  in 
the  treasury,  after  paying  the  con¬ 
tingent  expenses  of  the  year,  is 
twenty -four  dollars  and  forty -one 
cents. 

We  have  to  regret  a  considera- 
ble  diminution  in  our  resources, 
arising  from  removals  and  other 
causes.  The  names  of  many  who 
have  heretofore  been  our  patrons, 
have  also  been  w^ithdrawn;  not,  we 
are  sure,  from  disaffection  to  a 
cause  so  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  but  in  some  instances  from 
the  inability  which  the  times  have 
produced,  and  in  others  from  an 
unwillingness  to  be  troubled  with 
matters  comparatively  small  and 
unimportant.  While  we  do  justice 
to  the  motives  of  the  former  of 
these  classes,  we  would  ur^e  upon 
the  latter  the  reflection,  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  inculcated,  that 
the  acknowledged  and  indispensa¬ 
ble  benefit  of  the  fund  we  have 
raised,  is  the  result  of  many  small, 
and,  of  themselves,  inconsiderable 
contributions,  scarcely  if  at  all  felt 
by  most  of  those  from  whom  they 
are  derived,  but  constituting  in  the 
aggregate  a  rich  stream  of  extend¬ 
ed  blessing. 

It  ought  also  to  be  recollected 
by  all  who  aid  in  charities  like 
this,  that  from  the  smallness  of  the 
subscription,  a  large  part  is  often 
absorbed  in  the  collection,  which 
might  be  applied  to  the  object  in 
view,  if  paid  directly  to  the  trea¬ 
surer;  and  also  that  the  expense  of 
collection  is  increased  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  are  often  thrown  in 
its  way.  The  oflfering  which  we 
make  is  one  of  principle,  of  con¬ 
science,  and  of  tree  will, — not  of 
necessity.  That  contribution  which 
is  given  with  reluctance,  extends 


a  dampening  influence,  perhaps 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  gift.  On  the  contrary, 
a  small  gift,  tendered  with  a  wil¬ 
ling  and  a  ready  heart,  by  the  spi¬ 
rit  which  it  excites,  and  communi¬ 
cates,  outweighs  in  its  actual  be¬ 
nefit,  as  well  as  in  its  real  merit, 
all  the  ponderous  offerings  of  an 
ungracious  hand.  He  that  hath 
much,  and  he  that  hath  little, 
should  both  give  gladly,  if  they 
are  in  earnest  in  promoting  the 
common  interest. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  18th 
of  January,  the  fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  was  held  at  Dr.  Laurie’s 
churcli,  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Walter  Jones,  Esq.  informed 
the  meeting  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Bushrod 
Washington,  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  stating  his  regret,  that  a 
severe  indisposition  prevented  his 
attending  the  meeting,  and  his  un¬ 
diminished  confidence  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  the  society,  and 
his  ardent  wishes  for  the  final  ac¬ 
complishment  of  its  great  and  be¬ 
nevolent  objects. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  was  called  to 
the  chair;  on  the  taking  of  which, 
he  made  a  handsome  and  appro¬ 
priate  address,  principally  urging 
persevering  efforts  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  original  objects  of  the 
society,  and  obviating  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  against 
its  success,  troni  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  year;  and  justly  con¬ 
cluding,  that,  whilst  there  was 
much  to  animate  the  members  to 
perseverance,  there  was  nothing  to 
create  despondency  or  alarm. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board 
of  managers  was  then  read  by  the 
secretary. 

The  tollowlng  resolutions  were 
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moved  and  adopted,  accompanied  Resolved^  Thatthe  thanks  of  this 
by  very  appropriate  remarks  from  meeting  be  given  to  Cant.  Edward 
the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  the  Hon.  Trenchard  and  Capt.  Alexander  S. 
C.  F.  Mercer,  Walter  Jones,  Esq.  Wadsworth,  and  to  the  officers  anct 
and  Francis  S.  Key,  Esq. — setting,  crews  of  the  United  States’  aimed 
forth  the  great  advantages  which  ships  Cyane  and  John  Adams,  for 
the  measures  of  the  society  pro-  the  aid,  advice,  and  succour,  which 
mised  to  this  country  and  to  Af-  they  have  given  to  the  agents  and 
rica;  particularly,  its  importance  people  sent  to  form  a  settlement 
in  aiding  the  friends  of  humanity  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  William 
traae.  Hawley, 

The  highest  encomium  was  made  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the 

by  severrf  of  the  speakers,  on  the  society  be  presented  to  Capt.  Ran- 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  crews  dal,  of  Cape  Shilling,  for  his  hospi- 
of  our  navy,  employed  on  that  tality  in  receiving  into  his  house 
service,  in  suppressing  the  slave  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  and 
trade,  for  that  humanity  and  kind-  his  kind  attention  to  him  during 
ness  which  have  so  often  distin-,  his  sickness  and  death, 
guished  our  navy  officers,  in  the  On  motion  by  Dr.  Smith, 
attention,  kindness,  and  liberality.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
which  they  had  shown  to  our  suf-  meeting  be  given  to  the  auxiliary 
fering  settlers.  societies  for  the  continuance  of 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  their  support  in  aiding  the  funds 
P.  Cook,  *  of  the  society. 

IZesoJved,  Thatthe  thanks  of  this  On  motion  of  the  Hon.  C.  F. 
meeting  be  given  to  the  board  of  Mercer. 

managers,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the 

with  which  they  have  conducted  society  appointed  at  the  last  an- 

the  concerns  of  the  society;  and  nual  meeting,  be  continued  during 

that  the  report  now  read,  be  re-  the  ensuing  year. 

ceived  and  adopted;  and  that  it  be  The  Society  then  adjourned. 

published  under  the  direction  of  — 

the  board.  Professor  Turner'* s  Report. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  society  To  the  Trustees  of  the  Theological 
laments  the  calamities  which  have  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 

befallen  it  during  the  past  year,  it  copal  Church, 
does  not  despair  of  that  success,  gentlemen, 
the  hope  of  which  led  to  its  or-  The  first  term  of  study  in  the 
ganization,  and  which,  from  its  Theological  Seminary  having  come 
moral  and  political  importance,  is  to  a  close,  the  professor  begs  leave 
so  desirable.  re^ectfully  to  report: — 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Charles  That  he  entered  on  the  duties  of 
F.  Mercer,  his  office  on  the  7th  day  of  Sep- 

Resolved,  That  with  mournful  tember  last,  and  since  that  time 
'  regret  for  the  untimely  death,  the  has  pursued  with  the  pupils  of  the 
society  entertain  a  high  respect  for  Institution,  the  following  course  of 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  studies.  The  Criticism  of  the  Greek 
Bacon  and  JohnP.  Bankson, agents  and  HebrewTexts,  comprehending 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  Samuel  accounts  of  the  most  important  ver- 
A.  Crozer,  agent  of  the  society.  sions  and  editions  of  the  Bible, 
On  motion  of  Walter  Jones,  together  with  discussions  on  the 
^'Sq.  Vowel  Points,  Targums;  Talmuds, 
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&c.— All  those  parts  of  Jewish  An¬ 
tiquities  which  tend  to  illustrate 
the  Pentateuch:— The  Pentateuch 
itself,  which  has.  been  carefully 
read  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
text;  the  variations  having  been  in 
general  pointed  out,  and  where  it 
was  found  practicable,  accounted 
for.  Besides  various  Commenta¬ 
tors  and  Critics,  the  works  of 
Marsh,  Prideaux,  Gray,  and  Jen¬ 
nings,  have  been  used  as  text 
books.  i 

The  constant  occupation  of  his  j 
time  has  prevented  the  Professor  | 
from  being  able  to  prepare  many 
written  Lectures.  It  has  been  his 
care,  however,  always  to  accompa¬ 
ny  the  recitations  with  remarks 
designed  to  illustrate  the  subject; 
and  he  has  read  to  the  Students 
several  discussions,  curious  as  well 
as  useful,  translated  from  the  La¬ 
tin  of  Bochart.  In  consequence  of 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  suit¬ 
able  Hebrew  Grammars,  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  made  but  little  progress 
in  that  language.  Two  of  them, 
Messrs.  Schroeder,  and  W.  L. 
Johnson,  had  prosecuted  it  to  a 
considerable  extent  before  they  en¬ 
tered  the  Seminary. 

In  addition  tothose  studies,  some 
of  the  pupils  have  read  Pearson  on 
the  Creed.  Their  wish  to  pursue 
Systematic  Theology  at  this  time, 
was  acceded  to,  from  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  they  had  been  pursuing 
studies  in  divinity  between  one 
and  two  years  before  they  entered 
the  Seminary,  and  were  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  they  should  not  be 
able  to  continue  in  it  long  enough 
to  complete  its  regular  course. 

The  Students  have  also  attend¬ 
ed  the  instruction  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Brownell,  since  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  Haven,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Composition  and  Pul¬ 
pit  Eloquence. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  nine  students  attached  them¬ 


selves  to  it,  viz.  David  Botsford, 
A.  B.  of  the  diocess  of  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Augustus  L.  Converse,  A.  M. 
New  York;  John  M.  Garfield,  A.  B. 
Connecticut;  Richard  Haughton, 

A.  B.  Connecticut;  Benet  L.  Glo¬ 
ver,  A.  B.  Connecticut;  William 
L.  Johnson,  A.  B.  and  Samuel  R. 
Johnson,  A.  B.  New  York;  Seth 

B.  Paddock,  A.  B.  Connecticut; 
and  Frederick  Schroeder,  A.  B. 
Maryland.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  added,  Robert  Croes, 

A.  B.  of  New  Jersey;  on  the  18th 
September;  Francis  Rutledge,  A. 

B.  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th; 
Mr.  Lemuel  Hull,  of  Connecticut, 
on  the  22d;  Peter  Van  Pelt,  A.  B. 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  26th;  and 
Franceway  R.CossitofNew  Hamp¬ 
shire,  on  the  first  of  November.  I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
Mr.  Van  Pelt,  whose  general  state 
•of  health  is  very  delicate,  became 
too  unwell  to  pursue  his  studies, 
and  left  New  Haven  for  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Philadelphia,  about  three 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Cossit  also  was 
obliged  to  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
North  Carolina,  before  the  end  of 
the  term,  and  obtained  leave  of 
absence. 

I  am  Gentlemen, 
with  great  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 
SAML.  H.  TURNER. 
Mw  Haveriy  Dec.  14,  1820. 

^American  Bible  Society. 

By  the  monthly  account  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  it  appears  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  January  were  one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
dollars  and  eighty -one  cents. 

During  the  same  period,  the 
issues  from  the  depository  were, 
Of  Bibles  .  2582 

Testaments  1680 


Total  .  .  .  4262 

Value  .  .  .  552552  89 


